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NEWS OF 


EWS, or speculation, about the coming invasion of Europe 
N comes naturally from Axis, not Allied, sources. In Italy the 
crisis is considered imminent, which means apparently that invasion 
assaults on Sardinia and Sicily, if not on the Italian mainland, are 
expected before this week is out. That may or may not be. Mean- 
while, as a first step, continued assaults on the island of Pantelleria 
must have practically put that vital protective base out of action ; 
Axis reports state definitely that that is so. The attitude of both 
Germany and italy in face of these and other impending events is 
perplexing. -Italy now, so far from concealing or minimising the 
effects of Allied air-raids, appears to be making a point of issuing 
realistic reports of the damage done. That might be interpreted as 
an oblique method of encouraging the populace to demand surrender 
lest worse things come unto them, were it not that at the same time 
equally alarmist predictions are being disseminated of the vengeance 
the Allied armies will take when they do arrive. Germany, on her 
side, quite apart from the exposition of the military prospects given 
this week by General Dietmar (and discussed by our correspondent 
Strategicus on a later page) is emphasising the country’s need for 
a comparatively quiet year, and dwelling on the progress made in the 
removal of war-industries farther east—thus, by implication, admit- 
ting the effects of the air-attacks on war-industries in the west. Add 
to this the relative inactivity of the Luftwaffe everywhere except in 
Russia, and the admission, in full confirmation of the hopeful account 
given by Mr. Alexander in the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
that the U-boats achiveed substantially less success in May than 
normally, and it will be seen that considerable optimism in the 
Allied camp is justified. One word of warning, indeed, is called for. 
It is wise to mistrust on principle all that Germany says and appears 
to be doing. Even so, there must be a solid basis for Axis gloom. 


Giraud and de Gaulle 


Such information as is available about the earlier meetings 
between General Giraud and his nominees and General de Gaulle 
and his gives little ground for optimism. Personal questions appear 
to have bulked large, and the general impfession created is that 
General Giraud has shown himself reasonable, General de Gaulle 
unreasonable, and General Catroux a tireless and invaluable concilia- 
tor. All the pre-conference concessions came from General Giraud, 
and now General de Gaulle, not content with insisting on various 
proscriptions—resulting as a beginning in the resignation of M. 
Peyrouton from the Governorship of Algeria—is reported to have 
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objected to General Giraud’s nomination, as members of the Pro- 
visional Committee, of General Georges, the most distinguished 
French soldier with the possible exception of General Giraud him- 
self, and M. Jean Monnet, one of the ablest civilian administrators. 
An agreement which ought, in the interests of France and of -the 
United Nations, to be swift and cordial, promises to be slow and 
difficult. It is hard to believe that everything could not be settled 
satisfactorily in a day between General Catroux and M. Massigli 
on the one side and General Giraud and M. Monnet on the other, 
but all the experience of the last twelve months and more has 
displayed General de Gaulle, in spite of the indispensable service 
he rendered by constituting himself the leader of French resistance 
in 1940, as a stiff and intractable negotiator. General Giraud has 
created no such impression. There is, of course, time for the 
Algiers Conference to take a better turn ; most of its members are 
reasonable men ; but it is a pity it could not have made a better 
beginning. 


The American Effort 


Various descriptions, such as the creation of an Inner Cabinet, 
or a new War Cabinet, or the appointment of an Assistant-President, 
have been applied to President Roosevelt’s action in instituting an 
Office of War Mobilisation, with Mr. James F. Byrnes, hitherto 
Director of Economic Stabilisation, as its head. The fact is that 
the new body, like so many brought into being during the war, 
has no place in the normal constitution. It is the result of a need 
acutely realised, and Mr. Roosevelt has won general commendation 
by his decision to shift on to other shoulders part of a burden that 
had grown too heavy for his own, or any single man’s. The War 
Mobilisation Committee, by whom the Director of the new office 
will be assisted, consists of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the chairman of the War Production Board, the chairman 
of the Munitions Assignment Board, and the new Director of 
Economic Stabilisation, Judge Fred Vinson. This is a compact and 
efficient body, and its powers—or, rather, the director’s, for it is in 
him that supreme authority is vested—are immense. They involve 
nothing less than, as Mr. Byrnes himself put it, “ responsibility for 
the direction of the home front war effort and essential civilian 
supplies,” subject only to the President himself. A Congressional 
committee under Senator Truman has long been pressing for some 
such move as this, and criticisms of Mr. Roosevelt’s failure to dele- 
gate executive tasks will be largely silenced. A great deal of co- 
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ordination between different branches of the war-effort and different 
Government departments is needed, and the new body should be 
capable of achieving that. 


Another Peace-Programme 


Unauthorised programmes for peace are getting thick on the 
ground. The latest comes from Mr. Sumner Welles, and its author- 
ship gives it by no means negligible weight. The Assistant Secretary 
of State speaks for no one but himself in such a matter, but he has 
long since established a reputation for combining hardheadedness 
with idealism, and has a better claim to be heard in his own right 
on such a subject as the future peace of the world than most men 
who have expressed themselves on that subject on either side of the 
Aulantic. Mr. Welles’ contribution takes the form of a six-point 
programme for the international organisation which, like everyone 
else, he postulates as essential. The six provisions are: an armed 
force contributed jointly by the nations willing to contribute it; an 
international tribunal; a ban on certain kinds of armaments, and 
international inspection of all national armaments ; technical organisa- 
tions to deal with economic and financial matters and counteract 
attempts at national autarky; recognition of the principle of the 
equal sovereignty of all States and of “ preparation for. the freedom 
and self-government of all peoples who desire that liberty, as soon 
as they are able to assume that right”; abolition of the recognition 
of religious and racial minorities. Not everything here is non-con- 
troversial. The fifth point, in particular, which seems to provide 
for self-determination by any “people” desiring it, raises difficult 
but vitally important questions of definition. “What unit is entitled 
to call itself “a people” for this purpose? That, however, is an 
incidental criticism. The plan as a whole is a valuable starting-point 
for discussion. 


Progress at Hot Springs 

In spite of the slightly hostile attitude adopted by the officials 
of the Food Conference at Hot Springs towards the Press enough is 
known about the work of the conference to indicate that so far 
at any rate the discussions have gone extremely well. The delegates 
have not been afraid of bold plans, and the proposals they are 
expected to lay before their governments constitute a constructive 
and comprehensive programme which, if adopted, will go far to 
realising one at least of President Roosevelt’s four freedoms, Freedom 
from Want. What is required first is international agreement on 
minimum subsistence standards, then the organisation of agricultural 
production (and distribution) everywhere to provide a diet up to 
those standards, and the creation of a permanent international food 
organisation to promote and regulate joint action for the attainment 
of the agreed objects. But the conference has gone farther than that, 
and rightly. There can, it recognises, be no Freedom from Want till 
there is Freedom from Fear—from that fear which causes nations 
to raise trade barriers, for their imagined security, so that the 
necessary exchange of goods and services is fatally impeded ; that is 
profoundly true, as President Roosevelt no doubt fully realised when 
he formulated his “four freedoms.” The delegates at Hot Springs 
have shown themselves capable of taking large views and expressing 
them in an essentially practical programme. The spirit that has 
animated this first United Nations conference is of admirable omen 
for the future. 


Postal Workers and the Law 


It is fortunate that the Trades Union Congress does not meet 
till September. There is therefore three months in which the situa- 
tion created by the declared intention of the Postal Workers’ Union 
and the Congress to defy the Trades Disputes Act of 1927 can be 
dealt with. It is obviously a serious situation. The fact that Sir 
Walter Citrine, the secretary of the T.U.C., habitually shows 
himself a reasonable man makes the tone of menace adopted by 
him in his speech at Nottingham on Saturday the more significant. 
Whether it is or is not right that State employees should be 
debarred from affiliating with the Trades Union Congress is no 
doubt arguable. A Bill prohibiting such affiliation was constitu- 
tionally carried in 1927. It can be repealed by the same procedure 
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if those who desire its repeal can persuade the electorate—ang 
therefore Parliament—of the justice of their cause. They have had 
abundant opportunity. There was a General Election in 1929, 
a General Election in 1931 and a General Election in 1935. Non 
of them resulted in the repeal of the Trades Disputes Act. Tha 
Act had stood for twelve years before war broke out, and it canng 
be argued that any serious injustice is involved by its remaining 
in force through the years of war. There can be no justificatiog 
whatever for flat defiance of the law, and any such action woul 
set a most deplorable precedent. However, as has been said, time 
remains for reasonable discussion, and all sections of Labour haye 
shown themselves eminently reasonable since the day war broke 
out. It is unfortunate that if any steps are taken by the Govern. 
ment to meet Labour’s demand they will appear to have been taken 
under menace. But to refuse all compromise for that reason would 
be a sign of weakness rather than of strength. 


The Psychology of Defeat 


Dr. Benes raised an mtzresting psychological question when h: 
told the American Friends of Czechoslovakia that Czechs se 
certain cracks in the Nazi machine arising from the fact that “ the 
German spirit of offensive is definitely replaced by the uncertainty 
and scepticism of the defensive spirit accepted now in the German 
Army.” There may be more in that than is generally realised. The 
spirit of Hitlerite Germany—education on Hitlerite lines has now 
been going on for ten years—is essentially aggressive, dominating, 
arrogant, unquestioningly sclf-confident. The idea: of defeat has 
never been entertained. The thing was inconceivable. There is no 
sort of mental armour against such a conception. And now events 
which no censorship can hide—the defeat at Stalingrad, the defeat 
in Tunisia, the irresistible crescendo of the air-attack on Germany— 
are making that conception completely untenable. At the very least, 
the possibility, and in intelligent minds the certainty, of defeat is 
inevitably forcing its way into German mentality. It is only a 
question of how long Germany can hold out, which means how 
much it will have to suffer, before the impending downfall comes. 
Substantially the same situation existed in 1918. In the early 
months of that year the German armies were on the full tide of 
victory. With Haig’s attack on August 8th that tide began to turn. 
In less than three months, on November sth, the Germans were 
suing for peace; by November 11th all was over. Not too much, 
of course, must be built on such a precedent, but something may. 


Allied Coal Production 


Coal production is causing anxiety in different ways both in 
Britain and in America Major Lloyd George, replying to a 
supplementary question in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
expressed considerable confidence about getting the coal needed 
next winter “ provided we do not get a bad set-back in production.” 
On that the Select Committee on National Expenditure, in a report 
issued in the past week, is very much less reassuring. The con- 
mittee says plainly that while it would be unwise to look for any 
increase in production in 1943 the opening of a Second Front in 
Europe may heavily increase the demand for coal. A decline in 
man-power is probable, for the special measures adopted last year 
to offset the normal annual wastage of 20,000 men cannot be 
repeated. Absenteeism is still a serious evil, but it is not easy 
to deal with, for to draft an habitual absentee into the army robs 
the pit of a worker and is no deterrent to others, since many colliers 
would rather be in one of the Services ; most of those who have 
been brought back from the army to the mines are reluctant 
workers. The utmost economy of fuel both domestically and in 
industry will clearly be called for. America’s troubles are very 
different. There a more or less ordinary wage-dispute has brought 
400,000 men out on strike, the temporary truce patched up a fort- 
night ago having expired. Mr. John L. Lewis’s stormy and sinister 
personality has clearly a good deal to do with the trouble, but so 
has the obstinacy of some of the owners, as Mr. Ickes, the adminis- 
trator of the mines on behalf of the Government, has plainly 
indicated. The miners’ ection is a plain challenge to the adminis- 
tration, and the President’s reply to it is immediately awaited. 
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POST-WAR AVIATION 


i grengees the question of the future of civil aviation are 
certain fundamental facts. One, overriding all others, is 
that till the war is over the demands of military aviation must be 

amount and undisputed. Another is that, by an agreement 
which has made for efficiency in the prosecution of the war, the 
United States has specialised in the manufacture of transport- 
planes while we have specialised oa other types. The United States 
will therefore be far better equipped after the war than any other 
country with machines that meet civil aviation requirements. A 
third is that any oversea air-routes (except on the important Atlantic 
route) involve flying-rights over other countries, and the necessary 
agreements must be reached, or renewed, regarding that. A fourth 
js that while the need for an agreement on all such matters, and 
for co-operation in civil aviation generally between Great Britain, 
or the British Commonwealth, and the United States is dominant, 
countries like France and Holland ran important and efficient air- 
services before the war, and their claims regarding the future must 
be taken into full consideration. Finally, the importance of the 
time-factor must be recognised. The war has changed all concep- 
tions of the possibilities of civil flying, and new types of machine 
equal to mew demands in respect of speed, range, capacity and 
safety have to be first designed and then constructed. Since it 
may take anything up to three years, and is never likely to take 
much less, to carry a new type through all its stages from the 
drawing-board to production in effective numbers, the concern of 
the House of Commons about the Government’s activity or in- 
activity in the matter of civil aviation is fully justified. 

Members as a whole were not left satisfied with what Mr. Attlee 
and Sir Archibald Sinclair told them, but it is doubtful whether 
the Government could have gone much farther as yet than it 
has gone. To the two major demands generally voiced—that the 
Dominions should immediately be brought into consultation re- 
garding a Commonwealth air scheme, and that preparations for the 
production of suitable civil aircraft should be put in hand forth- 
with—reasonably adequate answers were returned. The Dominions 
have in fact been consulted, and their own ideas are in various 
stages of evolution; one is quite definitely unprepared to state its 
views at all as yet. As the consultations proceed, the desirability 
of an Imperial Conference may become apparent, but the Govern- 
ment has no intention of proposing (it has no title to “ convene ””) 
one at present. That decision is sound. A conference summoned 
before the constituent Dominions were ready for it would run the 
risk of either failing to decide anything definite at all or clutching 
at unconsidered and possibly disastrous improvisations. On the 
question of designing new types of machines Mr. Attlee had some 
information to give to the House. Difficult as it is to divert any of 
the skill and experience at our command in this field from essential 
war-work, certain firms, which are free to seek the collaboration of 
other firms if they so desire, have been commissioned to design four 
different types of aircraft suitable for civil aviation. That is a 
necessary first step, and it is satisfactory thar it has been taken, 
though Mr. Attlee indicated that it had only been taken since the 
report.of the Brabazon Committee had been received “a few weeks 
ago.” Whether war needs will permit of the advance from design 
to construction, and on what scale, only the Government can 
decide, but it is well that Ministers should be conscious of 
the existence of a substantial body of anxious and critical opinion, 
both inside and outside the House of Commons. 

But, important as these concrete measures are, it is not in this 
field that the greatest difficulties arise. We shall not fail to reach 
any necessary agreement with British Dominions, and a country 
that has developed in three or four years an aircraft-industry 


capable of production so amazing in both quality and volume as 
the output of British factories today will not be surpassed by any 
rival—with one possible exception—in the provision of civil aero- 
planes. But the question of competition and rivalry conditions 
the whole future. The assumption of that relationship darkens the 
whole prospect for all concerned so completely that it would be 
foolish to entertain it till the opposite assumption, of harmonious 
co-operation, has been proved untenable. Taking for granted, as 
We are justified in doing, full agreement between the States and 
the British Commonwealth, the next essentia! is agreement between 
the Commonwealth and the United States. That, it must be recog- 
nised, will not be altogether easy. If it were only, or primarily, a 
question of the Atlantic traffic, that could no doubt be arranged 
as satisfactorily as transatlantic shipping was before the war, when 
British passengers for America, for example, could travel at will 
from British ports in British, American, French, Dutch or Belgian 
liners, all of whose owners fixed their rates and other terms of their 
operation by agreement as members of the North Atlantic shipping 
pocl. That forms some model for a possible air agreement. 

But in some quarters in the United States, particularly among 
the controllers of Pan-American Airways, high ambitions are enter- 
tained. American air-services, in their view, should encircle the 
globe, certainly flying as far east as Egypt and India or beyond, 
till they make contact with similar services making the same goal 
by way of the Pacific, and rival lines should be met on the basis 
of free competition and the survival of the fittest. Competition 
should certainly not be eliminated altogether. If agreement can be 
reached on such matters as rates and speeds and subsidies, then 
it is all to the good that every air-line should do its best to beat 
its rivals, as Atlantic and other shipping lines have always done, 
in comfort and general efficiency. What would be intolerable, and 
need not be contemplated, would be an attempt by the United 
States to profit by the fortunate position in which she will find 
herself at the end of the war in the matter of transport-planes to 
start various air-services in all directions before other countries 
have had time to recover from war, and adjust themselves to 
peace, conditions. That, it may be repeated, need not be even 
contemplated. Planes that were constructed as a contribution to 
the common cause in war will quite certainly not be used, if any 
administration animated with similar ideals to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
is in power at Washington, to create for America a privileged 
position in the field of civil aviation to the detriment of many of 
America’s former Allies. 

There are other reasons why things should not fall out so. The 
United States and the British Commonwealth happen to be very 
necessary to each other in this matter. If America has the advan- 
tage in the matter of aircraft the Commonwealth has immense 
advantages in the matter of landing-grounds. There is an obvious 
basis for friendly agreement here. We shall need some aircraft 
till our own production develops sufficient volume ; America will 
need the use of landing-grounds in British Dominions and 
dependencies. There is an incentive in that, not to any higgling 
or chaffering, but to co-operation equally beneficial to either 
country. It is with the confidence that that will be achieved that 
any negotiations with the United States should be entered on. 
The co-operation of our two nations in every field will be an 
essential constituent of peace and stability in the post-war world. 
It may well be that an air-agreement will be its earliest test, and 
there must be no question about the result. But such an agreement 
will fall within a larger framework. There will have to be inter- 
national accord on the fundamental question of the freedom of 
the air—the right of one country’s aeroplanes to fly over other 
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countries, and the secondary questions of landing for re-fuelling 
or actually running services to airports in such countries, and 
equally on the vexed question of subsidies, whether direct or 
disguised under the form of excessive payments for the carriage 
of mail. There may well be continental, or even less extensive, 
agreements to be co-ordinated with one another ; as was suggested 
in the House, Great Britain, the United States, Russia and China 
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might be the leading partners in four such area-agreements, 
Clearly some form of what may properly be termed international. 
sation cannot be ruled out, though steps in that direction will no 
doubt be taken only gradually. These are great and vital questions, 
and too much thought cannot be concentrated on them. The 
Government is not neglecting them, but it seems doubtful whether 
its mental concentration is all that it might be. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Y a strange caprice of fate, Marquis Merry del Val, the classical 

Ambassador of the Spanish Monarchy in London during the last 
war, has died amidst the blessings of the wolf-like Falange Press of 
Madrid over bombings of towns—a strange caprice, for during the 
last war, Merry del Val was instrumental in engineering a similar 
campaign, or, rather, in trying to. He was a sincere friend of «his 
country, and, therefore, the more charitable assumption is that the 
noble Marquis was fooled into that intrigue by some pro-German 
villain who played on his staunch, loyal feelings towards King 
Alfonso. The Ambassador, through a Catalan journalist who was 
particularly pliable to his wishes, tried to induce the other Spanish 
journalists in London to send a collective telegram to King Alfonso 
asking him to propose to both parties the cessation of bombing. This, 
then as now, took place just when the Germans had begun to get the 
worst of bombing after a period of air supremacy. The journalists 
in question, it is satisfactory to add, met and unanimously decided 
that the proposal was to be rejected. But the fact that the proposal 
was made, under no one knows what instigation, was significant. 

. * * * 

The arrival of General Georges in North Africa is obviously an 
event of importance. One of the most distinguished of French 
soldiers—like General Giraud, he is a five-star General—he was 
in command of the French armies, under General Gamelin as 
supreme commander-in-chief, till the débdcle of 1940, and there 
is little reason to visit responsibility for that on him. He is a 
personal friend of the Prime Minister, and his escape from France 
and association with General Giraud has been warmly welcomed 
in official quarters, military and diplomatic, in this country. 

* * . 

The dust stirred up by the never quite animate University of 
Sulgrave has not subsided yet. In this case, indeed, so far from the 
evil that the concern has done living after it, and the good (if any) 
being interred with its bones, good seems to be shaping itself 
out of buried evil. Information received in London from the 
President of the University of Delaware shows that a Bill is now 
before the General Assembly of the State of Delaware (it was in 
that State that the University of Sulgrave was incorporated), de- 
signed to make impossible in the future the issue of college charters 
to “unworthy applicants” for them. I judge that the measure has 
good prospects of success. Other steps are contemplated, but their 
practicability is a little doubtful. If American State legislatures 
generally would tighten up the regulations by which such affairs 
are governed considerable benefit should result. 

* * * * 

It is sad when an author dies too soon to see the reviews of his 
latest book, the more so when, as in the case of Dr. T. R. Glover’s 
Cambridge Retrospect, commendation is (as far as I have seen) 
universal. It is very far from being Dr. Glover’s first book. Some 
of his earlier ones, like Life and Letters in the Fourth Century and 
The Ancient World—this in particular—are of enduring value, and 
Glover’s scholarship, which the characteristics of his personality 
tended a little to overshadow, is likely to be increasingly recognised. 
Forty years ago, when I knew him first, he was a good deal of a 
militant Nonconformist, a school that does not fit too easily into 
high tables and combination-rooms. But through the years he 
mellowed steadily, and latterly he has been one of the outstanding 
preachers in St. John’s College Chapel—whose pulpit, like that of 
many Cambridge colleges, is now frequently occupied by Free 
Churchmen. Glover had both strong convictions and strong pre- 
judices. He trod on a good many people’s toes in his time, but 
most of the people were the better for it in the end. There was 


a touch of Carlyle in his hatred of empty conventions and artificiali- 
ties, and it made his influence a generation ago altogether salutary 
in a Cambridge where there were more of such things than there 
are in the Cambridge of today. A good many hundreds of men 
must be living more sensible lives than they might have done because 
they read classics under Glover some time or other through the first 
thirty years or so of this century. 
* * * * 

The campaign, initiated by Commander King-Hall, for the popu- 
larisation of Hansard is, I understand, being organised and extended, 
There is a good deal to be said for it. In these days, when Parlia- 
ment is so inadequately reported by a Press working on less than 
20 per cent. of the paper it consumed before the war, a wider circula- 
tion for the verbatim report of the proceedings of Parliament js 
very much to be desired. But not everything that is to be desired 
is attained. Hansard is worth reading for the questions and answers 
which so valuably occupy the first three-quarters of an hour or s0 
of the House of Commons’ time daily, but much of the rest of it is 
deplorably dull stuff. Commander King-Hall, indeed, considerably 
flatters his fellow-members in assuming that the reports of their 
speeches make up a publication calculated to sell on its merits, 
On about one day out of four they might; it is hard to feel very 
optimistic about the other three. 

* * * * 

The death of no British film-actor could cause such universal 
sorrow as Leslie Howard’s, for to a quite peculiar degree he had 
succeeded in getting an unusually engaging personality across to the 
audience. Everything about him gave pleasure ; the good looks with 
which Nature had endowed him, the finished acting in such plays 
as Pygmalion, Pimpernel Smith and many others, the melodious 
voice which listeners to the Brains Trust as well as cinema audiences 
got to know well and, knowing, to appreciate. But perhaps the 
most attractive quality about Howard was his modesty. That came 
out particularly in the Brains Trust. His contributions were always 
relevant, intelligent and suggestive, and they were always expressed 
with a touch of diffidence and hesitation which does not invariably 
distinguish participants in that august disputation. 

* * * * 

Ihe salutation “Good morning to you if you have just joined us,” 
on which I recently made some mild observations, has not been 
heard of late by listeners to the 8 a.m. news, and will not, I have 
reason to believe, be heard again. Meanwhile, my comments have 
encouraged various other critics to voice their views. One objects, 
with some vigour, to “the drivelling rubbish in sound that comes 
forth from the radio under the title of ‘Rhythm on Record.’” Can 
anybody, he asks, with a spark of sanity or taste derive satisfaction 
from such insane noises? Never having listened to this particular 
item, I am afraid I can express no view. 

o * * * 

Lord Cecil, I am glad to learn, though he has cracked three ribs, 
is not seriously mcapacitated as the result of his fall from the plat- 
form at a Richmond cinema last Saturday. (To cover the orchestra 
with canvas extending from the platform sounds rather like Bannock- 
burn tactics.) He had some training in falls in his youth, when he 
dropped into a covered well, sustaining more serious injuries than 
he has this time at 78. There are not many men whose misfortunes 
would evoke more widespread sympathy, expressed or unexpressed. 

* * * * 

By an abefration I said last week that La France Libre consisted 
of articles in both French and English. It does not. They are all 
in French, JANUS. 
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THE OPPOSING STRATEGIES 


By STRATEGICUS 


ENERAL DIETMAR has delivered a discourse upon strategy 

which must be taken into account. He says, in effect, that the 
Axis Powers need not attack but the Allies must; and, if we are 
wise, we Shall accept that as beyond dispute. Hitler has from the 
first been resuming the historic challenge of the Continental strategy 
to the Oceanic. The pertinent fact in the present situation is that 
at length the Allies have come to the point when they have the 
means to put the case for the Oceanic strategy, since hitherto Hitler 
has been free to develop the Continental to a great extent as he 
wished. The contribution which he has made to the challenge in 
which Napoleon failed is to have armed more thoroughly, and by 
means Of his early successes and greater preponderance of force to 
have conquered a greater part of Europe. That single-track mind 
sees issues Of this magnitude simply in terms of multiplication. 
Enlarge the territorial unit sufficiently and you can make it self- 
supporting ; thus the world can be defied and conquered. 

What Dietmar now says is that the territorial unit uecessary has 
been conquered and is at the disposal of the conqueror. Neither of 
these premises is correct. Hitler seized one of the main oil-pro- 
ducing territories, but it was wrenched out of his hands before he 
could secure a gallon of oil from it. There cannot be any doubt, 
moreover, that almost the whole of Europe is so badly fed that even 
the Germans themselves are on short rations. This would not 
disturb Hitler’s theory if he could provide the requisite food neces- 
sary for those whom he has enslaved to produce the war material 
his armies need. It is, however, known that much of this slave 
labour is being treated as no prudent master would be stupid enough 
to treat his slaves. The territories which have been taken do not 
“serve” him and never promise to be able to do so within the 
critical time. It is, therefore, absurd to suggest that the increase of 
European production can be set against the armament of the Allies. 
With no more reason can the U-boat war be set-off against the 
air-attack. 

Nevertheless, it is wise to note the strength of the enemy position. 
As long ago as last autumn I pointed out that it was no longer the 
German offensive which constituted the problem for the §llies so 
much as the defensive ; and that purely empirical conclusion seems 
to me more reliable than Dietmar’s citation of Clausewitz in favour 
of the defensive as the stronger form of war. Even the German 
general himself seems to think that thesis requires the buttress of 
illustration, since he adduces the difference between the position of 
1918 and today. The Axis interior lines today, he says, do not 
expose them to the same concentric pressure as in 1918, because the 
distances between the Allies are so much greater. He quite forgets 
that the enemy was defeated in the west in 1918, after the east had 
been put out of action. It is an unpalatable fact; but it is true. 
There was no concentric pressure then ; there is today. 

Furthermore, he overlooks the fact that German reinforcement of 
the west or the east is made the more difficult, not the easier, by 
the greater distance between the Allies. In fact, if the Allies were 
separated by an even greater distance the German position would be 
to that extent worse. The advantage of interior lines depends in 
these days upon communications, as it always turned upon mobility ; 
and if the Germans had an army ten times the size, with the bulk 
of it held down in the heart of Siberia, the Allies would have repro- 
duced the war on two fronts in its most unpleasant form. The 
German position is much weaker than its apologist suggests. 

So obvious is this, indeed, that there is ground for the suspicion 
that General Dietmar is for some reason producing a travesty of 
the real situation in order to deceive the Allies. The greater prob- 
ability, however, is that the impressionistic picture is merely pro- 
duced to meet the home demand for reassurance, and it is hoped 
that the speaker’s occasional candour will carry conviction now. 
During the attack upon Stalingrad, when the losses could be no 
longer concealed, it was stated that in future infantry would be 
no longer flung into the ‘insensate struggle, and that artillery would 
do the rest. But in point of fact, although artillery was used more, 


whole divisions continued to be used on many occasions as before. 
General Dietmar has produced a sedative; but there is a small 
core of truth in his statement. If the Germans could hold out 
against Russia during the whole period of the campaigning season, 
and maintain a strong strategic reserve at some place from which it 
could readily be diverted to France or the Mediterranean, their 
position would undoubtedly be strong. 

It is almost the sole, as it is certainly the main, element of 
their strength that they are in the position of the defenders against 
an invasion from the sea. This is among the most difficult operations 
of war ; and when an enemy has been given time to create sufficiently 
strong shore defences the hazards become increasingly great. But 
it is unthinkable that all the immensely long vulnerable coastline 
exposed to attack has been fortified. In that sense “ fortress” Europe 
exists. only in the imagination. Although the Germans have 
a capacity for slave-like labour, even they could not in the given 
time have fortified the whole of the North Sea coast and Mediter- 
ranean as well. What they may think they have done is to have 
built a series of protective works over the coast which could 
be most easily given Fighter cover. Even that is a considerable 
undertaking, and it is very far from certain that the provision will 
meet the need. 

But what is this fortification of the coast intended to do? It 
cannot prevent a landing by resolute men. However much a failure 
the Dieppe raid was, at least it should be clear from a study of the 
attack how little prevented it from being successful. All that 
fortifications are designed to achieve is economy of the defence, and 
delay. Indeed, the German plan does not depend upon the inability 
to land. It turns upon the difficulty of landing a sufficient force 
sufficiently armed to meet counter-attack by some suitably con- 
centrated unit, before it can establish itself. If one may take 
Dietmar’s statement at its face value it means that this is no longer 
taken for granted, and the Germans intend, as far as they can, to 
see what strength an invading force can attain before committing 
themselves to the illusory advantages of interior lines of such extent 
as they now possess. 

That would depend upon how far they will be allowed to rest 
upon their eastern laurels, how far the defensive in Russia can be 
trusted to hold. In spite of the experience of two years of war on 
the eastern front it would be rash to hazard a clear answer to that 
question. The “bolt position” at Stalingrad did not prevent the 
Germans from suffering the greatest military disaster their army has 
experienced in modern times. We may say that it was a present 
from Hitler ; and it is undeniable that he was the main architect of 
the ruin. But what were the professional soldiers doing? The most 
striking feature of the Russian development is the fact that it was 
directed from the same places which had seen the launching of minor 
counter-attacks for several weeks. It would seem incredible, if it 
were not the fact, that the Wehrmacht should be crushed by the 
mere strengthening of blows which had been pressed on and off for 
so long. There are evidently weaknesses in it that will manifest 
themselves even more disastrously before the end. 

In spite of that there are at this moment a number of positions 
on the Russian front which seem to defy all assault. Whether they 
will be able to hold if Germany decides to remain on the defensive 
for any length of time is quite another matter. Is it conceivable 
that Russia will stand still while the enemy is attempting to cope 
with invasion when she attacked so strongly without the help of 
that diversion? Is it conceivable that the Wehrmacht can withstand 
the full force of the Russian onslaught? Those are questions which 
only the future can decide ; but, since Germany has lost the flower 
of her troops, it would seem that the hour of destiny will strike 
when the Allies develop their full effort against her. Dietmar’s 
main importance for us is the tacit admission of German nerves. 
Germany has no defence against the growing air-offensive, and her 
admissions confirm, what indeed we already know, that the Allies 
have now trained divisions equal in number to her own. 
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MARXISM IN ECLIPSE 


By DR. REINHOLD NIEBUHR* 


TALIN’S dissolution of the Comintern, and the explanations he 
S has given of his reasons for his action, mark a sort of final 
chapter in the history of Marxism under the stress of this war, 
revealing a very marked contrast to the status of Socialism and 
Communism in the war of twenty-five years ago. At that time 
Marxism was the guiding philosophy of the revolt of labour against 
the bourgeois world ; and it seemed that the stress of the war would 
give this revolt the chance of triumph in every part of the western 
world. The disintegration of the German monarchy brought a 
republic into being, in which German Social Democracy was the 
dominant force; and the first President of the Republic was a 
Socialist saddler. The failure of the Socialist parties of the west 
t© maintain a strictly internationalist policy had prompted the 
organisation of the Third International; and the leader of that 
movement became also the leader of the Russian Revolution and 
the creator of the new Russian Communist State. A mild form of 
Socialism gained gradual ascendancy in the Scandinavian countries 
and formed a Government in Britain for the first time in 1923. 
France on the other hand was ruled in post-war years by various 
types of Liberal and even Conservative leaders who had once been 
Marxists. With the murder of Jaurés, at the beginning of the war, 
French Socialism had lost its unity. 

When it became apparent that the various Marxist parliamentary 
parties had been captured by the parliamentary spirit and had lost 
their revolutionary ardour, when the revolutionists of yesterday 
began to make themselves comfortable in the citadels of the 
bourgeois world, into which they had entered, as it were, by stealth 
rather than by force, the more revolutionary Communist version 
of Marxism organised the more desperate and impatient element 
in the working class, inspired by the achievement of a Communist 
State in Russia. 

The contrast between that situation and the current one is 
striking. The Weimar Republic, the apple of the eye of democratic 
Socialism, was killed by Hitler. The fury of his demonic political 
movement, having its base in the hitherto despised lower middle 
class, proved too much for the tepid Marxism of the German trade 
unions. The France of the post-Hitler period had one more attempt 
at semi-Marxist politics in the Front Populaire of 1936 and then 
gave way to Conservative politics. In Britain the second Labour 
Government was killed by Ramsay MacDonald’s defection. It is 
surprising how similar the various Socialist parties were in the 
timidity of their approach, in the respectability of their forms and 
in the ultimate defeat of their policies, though there was a striking 
difference between the rigorous Marxist philosophy of continental 
parties and the Fabian, quasi-Christian, quasi-Liberal philosophy of 
the British party. None of them was strong enough to gain lasting 
power. Few of them had a very strong will-to-power. 

Until the second world .war broke out it seemed as if the growing 
Communist Party was the inheritor of the old Marxist vigour and 
might yet vindicate Marxism as a creed. But now this form of 
Communism has been merged with Russian patriotism, and the 
dissolution of the Comintern removes a grave source of confusion 
from our common life, the confusion which was caused by the 
policies of parties ostensibly devoted to the cause of the inter- 
national working-class but actually pursuing a policy designed by, 
or at least in the service of, a foreign State. 

Surely there must have been something wrong with a political 
philosophy which has been unable either to foresee or to guide 
the historical events of our era better than the two varieties of 
Marxism. The most obvious error of Marxism lay in the unqualified 
character of its internationalism. The slogan “ workers of the world 
unite” was conceived in the spirit of utopian internationalism, 
inherited by Marxism from the universalism of eighteenth-century 
bourgeois thought. Modern history has proved that national 
Beyalities do not yield so readily to super-national loyalties, though 
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there are super-national connexions on many levels in the humay 
community ; and there are bound to be more in the future thay 
there have been in the past. But Marxism was, as was most of the 
thought of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, blind to thog 
organic aspects of human society which begin with the family ang 
culminate in the nation. It imagined t* disinherited worker 
would refuse to acknowledge their national inheritance. This exper. 
tation is now proved to have been mistaken. The Communists, who 
came into being during the last war, in protest against the 
nationalism of Socialist workers, have now capitulated to the power 
of Russian patriotism. The dissolution of the Comintern leaves 
non-Russian Communists in a state of confusion; for they haye 
been involved in a curious kind of patriotism for some years. They 
had a country which was not their own country. Russia was thei 
adopted fatherland. 


The Marxist theory of the class-struggle, though partly true, has 
also been refuted by the complexities of history. There is indeed 
a social struggle in every society ; and it is also true that modem 
industrial civilisation has accentuated it. It is true that economic 
interests are potent, though not the only, sources of divergent 
political opinion. But it is not true that society tends to fall into 
merely two camps, consisting of those who have and those who 
have not property. A technical society produces a middle class, 
or rather two middle classes, the managers and the “ white collar” 
workers. The former do not belong as unequivocally to the class 
of “owners” ; and the latter not as obviously to the “ proletariat,” 
as Marxist theory assumes. Moreover the various forms of property 
and types of function in society create a much more complicated 
class-structure than Marxist theory envisages. The modem 
managers, who wield power without owning the plant, prove that 
the Marxist identification of ownership with power was too simple. 
Among the owners the conflict of interest between finance and 
industry is considerable. Among the workers there is a sharp 
conflict of interest between skilled and unskilled workers, which 3s 
not easily bridged. In Germany it led to the division between the 
Socialist and the Communist unions and in present-day America it 
has created the schism between the A.F.L. and the C.I.O. group of 
unions, 


The Marxist interpretation of historical tendencies in modem 
capitaliet society was only partly correct. It erred in its simplicity, 
It is true that modern society involves itself in crises because of 
the difficulty of distributing the abundance which modern machines 
produce with sufficient equity to keep the industrial process running 
smoothly. It is also true that the disproportions in economic power, 
accentuated by the tendency toward centralisation in a_ technical 
society, are the primary root of the -disproportions of privilege which 
create “under-consumption.” But the tendency of the rich to 
become richer and the poor poorer does not work as inexorably and 
catastrophically as Marxism prophesied. The modern democratic 
State, in which the workers hold greater political power than they 
have economic power in the industrial process, constantly intervenes 
to redress the “disbalances ” in the economic process. This is one 
of the many forces which complicates the historical process and 
postpones (and may eliminate) the catastrophe which is envisaged 
in the Marxist apocalypse. 


The Marxist interpretation of human motives also errs on the 
side of over-simplification. The motives of men are not as abso- 
lutely egotistic as- Marxism assumes, though Marxist cynicism in 
the interpretation of the motives of collective man are certainly 
nearer to the truth than most moralistic and sentimental interpreta- 
tions. But the primary error of Marxism lies in its analysis of 
human egotism. Its identification of the economic motive with all 
self-regarding impulses is an error. Human egotism, both indi- 
vidual and collective, takes many forms: among them the power- 
impulse is certainly more potent than the impulse of greed. Ina 
commercial and industrial society the power-impulse may use the 
possessive impulse as its instrument, because property is a form 
of power. But the power-impulse may operate in forms which are 
dissociated from the possessive impulse. The Marxist picture of 
the economic man is an inheritance of classical liberalism ; and it is 
significant that both Marxism and liberalism had difficulty in under- 
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sanding the Nazi lust for power, in which economic motives were 
yery much subordinated. 


This particular error leads to all kinds of illusions in dealing 
with political realities. Perhaps the most grievous of these errors 
js the illusion that egotism is purely a fruit of the capitalistic system 
and that it will disappear with the overthrow of capitalism. This 
ytopian illusion is in turn the root of Marxist fanaticism: for any 
means would seem to be justified if a revolution could really usher 
in a frictionless society in which all conflicts of interest would 
cease and in which the State, as the organ of social harmony and 
the arbitrator of competing interests, would “wither away.” The 
cold realities and the endless complexities of history have thoroughly 
refuted this utopian vision of Marxism. Among other things history 
has persuaded Communist Russia that it must find security in 
various schemes and mutual arrangements with capitalist Powers, 
rather than seek some final security in the universal overthrow of 
capitalism. This is the meaning of the triumph of Stalinism over the 
purer Trotzkyite version of the Communist faith and of Stalin’s 
admission that “ the logic of things is stronger than any other logic.” 


It would be foolish to assume that the decay of Marxist dogma 
represents also a dissipation of the friction between the workers 
of the modern world and the bourgeois community. That struggle 
may actually be accentuated in the period after the war; and one 
of the great problems of the future is whether democratic society 
has the resources to compose that struggle by the achievement of 
higher forms of justice and of social mechanics which will make 
a technical society morally sufferable. In that struggle Marxism 
provides some permanently valid insights. But democracy will be 
best served if the illusions and errors of Marxism, which needlessly 
complicated the struggle, are disavowed and their refutation by 
historical fact is generously admitted. 


NATURE RESERVES 


By A. G. TANSLEY 


AR-REACHING changes in the utilisation of the land of Britain 

will be inevitable in the post-war period of reconstruction. 
When we consider the demands of housing, of agriculture, and of 
forestry it becomes obvious that a much more intensive employ- 
ment of the land surface will be necessary and that there will often 
be conflicting claims for the use of the same area. We have a new 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning; nothing short 
of action by it, providing for a careful allocation of different areas to 
different purposes, an allocation in which all legitimate claims are 
recognised and a just balance struck between them, can give per- 
manent satisfaction to the nation. High among these comes the pre- 
servation of the rural beauty of Britain, a unique heritage which we 
can casily and almost inadvertently destroy. The charm of the 
English country depends partly on diversity of scenery, but very 
largely on the farming methods of our ancestors, and how far the 
farming of the future will be compatible with its maintenance is a 
serious question. Certainly the war-time conversion of grassland 
to arable land has not spoiled the countryside aesthetically, rather the 
reverse. 

Rural beauty does not, however, depend only on farmland. The 
oak woods with hazel undergrowth, scattered rather sparsely 
through the Midlands and East, and more abundantly in Southern 
England, traditionally exploited as “ coppice-with-standards,” are 
now quite unprofitable from the point of view of economic forestry ; 
but they add much to the diverse beauty of the rural scene, besides 
contributing the greater part of the wealth of flowers that are one 
of the chief glories of the English spring. The stretches of heath 
with their birch and pine, and of downland with its beechwoods, 
are other essential elements of the Southern landscape. 

But it is in the North and West of England, of course, in Wales 
and in Scotland, that there are the greatest tracts of land which can- 
not be used for agriculture and are mostly wild moorland or hill 
grassland. The grassland’ practically owes its existence to the great 
sheep-rearing industry of former centuries—an industry that still 
flourishes, though it is now a far less important factor in the national 
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economy. The moorlands, too, so far as they are not preserved as 
grouse-moors or deer-forests, are often more or less pastured, except 
in the remotest regions. Woodland, apart from the recent Forestry 
Commission plantations, is scanty in the North and in much of the 
West, but there are still unspoiled remains of native oakwood and 
birchwood, of ashwood on the limestones, and in the Highlands 
even surviving fragments of native pinewood. Then there are the 
few remaining tracts of undrained fenland, such as the region of 
the Norfolk Broads, and—very high in importance—our coastal 
lands, the low-lying estuarine tracts of salt marsh, sand dunes and 
shingle beaches, alternating with bold cliff scenery, many stretches 
of which have been spoiled in recent years by unregulated building 
developments. All these things are part of our heritage, and claims 
for the preservation of what can still be preserved must be con- 
sidered when land utilisation is being planned. 

The first object of nature-preservation is maintenance for the 
people at large of the beauty and interest of characteristic British 
scenery. It is widely felt that the public should be allowed freer 
access to important areas of scenery and increased facilities to visit 
them. That is the primary purpose of the proposal to form 
“National Parks” in the widest sense. A second object is the 
preservation of our natural fauna and flora, not only because our 
native plants and animals interest a large number of people and are 
often beautiful, but because their close study is a fascinating branch 
of biology which can play an important part in certain aspects of a 
Wider education and is of direct value in improving forestry and the 
pastoral side of agriculture. The conservation of as much as possible 
of our wild life as a whole—plants and animals alike—should have ° 
wider appeal. To countrymen and to town-dwellers who love the 
country this is an essential part of their environment, and its gradual 
destruction or degradation represent an irreparable loss. 

Though all animals depend directly or indirectly on plants for 
their food and often for shelter, and plants to some extent depend 
on animals, nevertheless the conservation of the higher animals 
(birds and mammals) must be considered separately from the con- 
servation of vegetation, because different problems are involved. 
Different birds and mammals are viewed with very different eyes 
by different sets of people—hawks and owls, for instance—by the 
gamekeeper on one side and on the other by naturalists and those 
who are interested in keeping down the numbers of the small 
rodents which destroy tree seedlings and do other damage ; foxes 
by the hunting man and the poultry farmer; rabbits by the pro- 
gressive agriculturist and the countryman who likes a little sport 
and is also glad to supplement his larder. On the side of the latter 
are also the poulterer and his customers, the hat-maker, and many 
people who find the wild rabbit a very attractive animal in their 
walks across our downs and heaths. And such instances could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. The brown rat has no friends, but 
then he is an alien, as well as immensely destructive and of repulsive 
habits. It is impossible to please every one, and the striking of a 
just balance of benefit and detriment—the decision as to whether a 
particular animal should be exterminated, controlled or encouraged 
—is often a difficult matter. No proper decision, however, can ever 
be reached unless we have adequate knowledge of the habits of the 
animal in question, of its relations to other animals, and of the 
natural fluctuations of its numbers and their causes. In regard to 
many common animals such knowledge is still very defective, and 
scientific investigation has shown that popular notions on the sub- 
ject are often wildly wrong. The Bureau of Animal Populations at 
Oxford has done, and is doing, valuable work in this direction— 
during the war in advising on methods for the control or extermina- 
tion of acknowledged pests. 

All such work belongs to what is now called “animal ecology,” 
ecology being the study of the life of animals and plants in their 
natural homes. “ Plant ecology” is a somewhat older study, though 
it has developed almost entirely in the present century. The 
problems of the conservation of natural vegetation, as of animal 
populations, in a densely populated country are essentially eco- 
logical problems, and: the preservation of vegetation depends 
primarily on the establishment of nature reserves in the wide sense. 
National Parks, setting apart large areas of characteristic and 
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beautiful scenery for the enjoyment of the public, in which un- 
licensed “ development ” would be prohibited, would preserve much 
natural vegetation. But besides these, many smaller areas, which 
could not be included in the Parks, require preservation if we are 
to retain the existing beauty and diversity of the countryside. To 
most of them the public could have free access, but to some, where 
the vegetation and animal life are easily damaged or destroyed by 
the mischievous or thoughtless, access would have to be regulated. 
Some such areas already exist, mostly belonging to the National 
Trust and managed by local committees ; Scolt Head and Blakeney 
Point on the Norfolk coast, and Wicken Fen near Cambridge, are 
examples. 

Nearly all such reserves, National Parks and the smaller Nature 
Reserves alike, require expert management. Some few, it is true, 
need little beyond the restraint of wilful or inadvertent damage, but 
in most you cannot leave “Nature” entirely alone, because the 
very character of the area depends upon past human action. Down- 
land turf requires continued pasturing or it will become covered 
with scrub ; Fenland, with its reeds and sedges, is quickly occupied 
by dense bushes unless the old régime of mowing is continued, or 
the seedling bushes are grubbed up ; heathland may become covered 
with birch and pine if recurrent fires are prevented. These are only 
crude and obvious instances of the various changes to which vege- 
tation is liable. Thus constant attention informed by ecological 
knowledge is necessary for the preservation of our characteristic 
types of vegetation with the animal life that accompanies them. 

Government authorities have shown some willingness to consider 
the possibility of public action in the directions here indicated, and 
there are various committees at work on the problems involved. 
What we really need is a central Government authority comparable 
with the American “Fish and Wild Life Service” of the US. 
Department of the Interior, but including plants as well as animals 
—it is quite essential that their interdependence should be recog- 
nised. Under such an authority all National Reserves to which the 
necessary legislation would apply would be scheduled. Individual 
Parks and Reserves would have to be managed by special com- 
mittees, and both the central authority and the local committees 
would have to be assured of adequate ecological advice. 


CENSORSHIP IN EIRE 


By COBBETT WILKES 

GENERAL Election is to be held in Eire on June 22nd. No 

one expects that its result will change the present situation 
materially, least of all that it will bring any modification of the 
censorship whose vagaries have for so long been adding to the 
gaiety of nations. Some months ago, for example, the Dublin news- 
papers began to print the B.B.C. programmes under the headings 
“Home Service” and “ Alternative Service.” Readers no longer 
find in this part of their paper a tactless reminder of the existence 
of the British forces. ‘This mysterious and inscrutable manifestation 
of a censorship much more severe than in any other neutral country 
has no more than the interest of quaintness. In the same way, the 
disappearance from the papers of the headings and coats of arms 
associated with the “Court and Personal ” columns, and the ban 
on references in such columns to the Royal Family, are of importance 
only because they show how advantage is taken of war-time powers 
to weed out all survivals of the old order. But a visit to Dublin 
nowadays suggests that censorship is exercising a most profound 
influence on the country, and that it is doing a great deal to drive 
Ireland out into Atlantic mists which will cut her off from both 
Europe and America. 

The lengths to which censorship in Eire goes are scarcely appre- 
ciated in England. No war films may be shown—the arrangement 
of parties to go to Belfast to see such films as In Which We 
Serve and Desert Victory is a commonplace of Dublin social 
life. Until a few days ago cinemas might show “Irish ” newsreels, 
which were the same as the English except for the deletion of all 
references to the war or to the King, but owing to technical difficul- 
ties the companies have now withdrawn these special editions. An 
offer to supply the English versions instead was vetoed by th 
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censor. In the newspapers all war news is qualificd by some such 
parenthesis as “ British claim” or “ Berlin communiqué.” Editorig 
comment is non-committal in the extreme. Solid matter to bite op 
is supplied only by military commentators, who are cold, shrewd 
and inhumanly detached. 

These things may reflect the evident desire of the Governmen 
to observe with absolute correctness the obligations of neutrality, 
In the result, however, the censorship.tends to favour the Axis a 
the expense of the Allies. The story of the journalist who sub. 
mitted a story about a gallant A.T.S. girl and had it killed by th 
censors, later getting it passed as a story about a gallant Germa 
woman soldier, is quite likely to be true. Things at least as strang 
have certainly occurred. Dublin people would put this down to the 
vigilance of the German Minister, who is popularly credited with 
limitless powers, but no doubt it arises also from the feeling tha 
the Germans will retaliate if they take offence, whereas the British 
will not. 

With the Press thus in chains there has come the disappearang 
of the tradition of edito.:ial omniscience. The papers no longer seem 
to speak in a tone of authority. Endless qualifications and a pre. 
vailing note of reserve give an absurd impression that they regan 
the news they publish with the utmost scepticism, and are warning 
readers not to trust the Press. Editorially, they seem to have no 
views and no policy, and when occasionally they publish a forth. 
right leader to flay an incompetent Minister or expose a rival, they 
merely point the moral that the Irish papers are permitted their own 
opinion on matters of little importance but must have no views 
on events which are shaking the world. 

The absence of a fre2 Press is very bad for the country. Ap 
ostentatious detachment from the issues of what is delicately 
described as “the emergency ” governs Mr. de Valera’s public pro- 
nouncements. He has never expressed any views on the mor 
implications of the war, nor is any comment on this topic allowed 
in the papers. His most recent broadcast made it appear that to 
him the country’s most urgent problem is the restoration of the 
Irish language. A free Press might do much to put the hard facts 
of the times before the people, and could perhaps make them realists 
without making them partisans: ignorance is dangerous, in the 
short view as well as the long. A good deal has been done tw 
organise the Local Defence Volunteers—the equivalent of the Home 
Guard—bur doubts as to how far training and instruction have gone 
are aroused by such incidents as the ghastly mishap which occurred 
recently when a mine was washed up in Donegal. With dreamy 
lack of worldly wisdom, the local young men hauled it up the shore 
with ropes, threw stones at it, and finally, impatient at their failure 
to produce any results, attacked it with spanners. The mine ex 
ploded, destroying a score of them. 

If censorship encourages ignorance in practical matters, it certainly 
helps to promote the apathy and %cepticism which are so marked 
in Dublin today. Just as all pronouncements on the moral aspect 
of the war are regarded as “ propaganda,” so an increasing cynicism 
undermines the moral standards of private life. The increase in 
crime lamented by country justices and the present crop of murder 
cases, astonishing in a country where political murder is common 
enough but domestic murder very rare, cannot reflect the strain of 
belligerency. They do suggest a crumbling of moral values in 4 
Cloud-cuckoo-land. 

People talk airily of their dealings in the Black Market and the 
amusing characters discovered among the middlemen in this profit- 
able business, some of whom present cards on which they describe 
themselves as “dealers in commodities in short supply.” Dublin 
is always ready to turn everything into a joke, and these easy-going 
transactions are in effect a good-humoured expression of resentment 
at inept handling of supply problems, but they are scarcely a whole- 
some sign of the times. 

Many thousands react against this atmosphere by leaving the 
country to serve in the Forces or do some other war work ; many 
more await with passionate longing the Allied victory which is the 
only hope for Ireland and the world, and it would be untrue 
describe the country as a whole as anti-British. But there are 4 
surprising number of young people, even in éducated circles, who 
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profess complete indifference to the outcome of the war and who 
refuse to fight or work “for England.” Even elderly peapfe who 
a few years ago were 1egarded as rabid West Britons seem dulled 
and doubtful. Old standards are breaking down and there seems 
nothing positive to take their place. Among Nationalists and 
Republicans, in their infinite divisions, the excitement of newly- 
found political independence has died away ; party rivalry no longer 
interests anybody, with the Republican, the United Ireland and the 
Labour parties all vowed to neutrality. The public is cynical and 
the politicians lackadaisical about the coming General Election—in 
which, as the Government has announced, the speeches of the 
candidates will be subject to censorship. 


AN ARGENTINE RUGBY 


By REV. E. E, A. HERIZ-SMITH 


F you were to pay a visit to the City Hotel in Buenos Aires one 
| evening in any April you would find a large dinner-party being 
held, at which there would be anything from 100 to 200 guests, 
and the guests of honour would possibly be the British Ambassador 
and a prominent. Argentine Minister. The toast of the evening, 
enthusiastically drunk, would be “St. George’s College.” Here is 
to be found visible and audible proof of a great achievement, started 
and brought to triumphant success by a man of far-reaching vision, 
high Christian character and unbounded enthusiasm. 

At the close of the last century a young priest, the Rev. J. T. 
Stevenson, was appointed Chaplain of the English Church at 
Quilmes, a town 20 kilometres from Buenos Aires. He found that 
the work was not nearly strenuous enough, and he conceived the 
idea of starting a school for British and American boys, to meet 
the need of those who were unable to afford to send their sons 
home for their schooling. He started with six boys at a country 
house beautifully situated in lovely grounds on the outskirts of the 
town and a mile from the River Plate. Taking as the motto of the 


school Vestigia nulla retrorsum, he literally fulfilled its promise. 


By the time that I became headmaster in 1936 the original house 
had expanded (rather haphazardly, it must be admitted) to include 
dormitories, class-rooms, an assembly hall, a library, a self-contained 
laundry, spacious playing-fields, a pavilion, a gymnasium, tennis- 
courts, a lovely open-air swimming-pool, a well-appointed sanatorium, 
and, above all, a beautiful chapel surrounded by palm trees and 
eucalyptus trees. 7 

As the numbers grew, the need for a Preparatory School be- 
came urgent, and so, at the further end of the field, a really 
magnificent school was built, far better designed than any 
Preparatory School which I have come across in England. When I 
was appointed the numbers were Over 200, but could obviously be 
many more if there were accommodation for them. So the 
Governors were able to rent a large Children’s Home next door, 
which belonged to the Buenos Aires Tramway Company, and this 
was converted into a Middle School, the half-way house for boys 
as they moved up from the Preparatory Schoo] into the Senior 
School. The boys in the three schools number now well over 300, 
and come from as far afield as the wind-swept sheep-ranches of 
Patagonia in the far south and Pernambuco in northernmost 
Brazil ; over the Andes from Santiago and Valparaiso, from Mendoza 
at the foot of the Andes, from the hill country of Cordoba, from 
the vast pampas of Central Argentina and from~ Paraguay and 
Uruguay. 

The school, called St. George’s College, has had as its aim from 
the beginning the establishment in the Argentine of a school for 
English-speaking boys run on the lines of a British Public School, 
and the result has been truly remarkable. Nowhere in England 
could you find a more enthusiastic Old Boys’ Society, whose moral 
and financial support has done wonders in advancing the efficiency 
of the school. The Old Georgian Rugby XV has a great reputation, 
and was actually the only team to cross the line of the English 
team which came out-on tour in 1938. The Board of Governors, 
with the exception of the chairman, who is a prominent business 
man, was composed entirely of Old Georgians, though its constitution 
has recently been enlarged. 
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There are two terms of 17 weeks each, with a long vacation in 
the hot weather from December 11th to March Ist, and a month’s 
holiday in July. This is rather trying for all concerned, especially 
when the last fortnight of the second term arrives with all the end- 
of-term activities, including school certificate, prize-giving and the 
annual Gilbert and Sullivan play, in weather so hot that it is 
difficult to do anything, and every corner swarms with vicious 
mosquitos. 

The effort to inculcate Public School ideas of discipline and 
behaviour was, naturally, an uphill job, as home conditions of boys 
in Argentina are so utterly different from those of English boys. 
They either came from the free-and-easy open-air life of the estancia 
or from the rather hot-house, aimless life of the city. Prevailing 
ideas of straightforward dealing and obedience to authority are not 
as high as in England, and the outlook of boys born and brought 
up in that atmosphere is bound to be affected by it. It was precisely 
to counteract these tendencies that the Canon started the school, 
and he had an astonishing success. The love and respect which 
he won from all the boys who went through his hands was de- 
rmgonstrated at his death in 1938. His body lay in state in St. John’s 
Pro-Cathedral in the city from the evening before the funeral, and 
there was an incessant and ever-changing guard of honour standing 
four-square by his coffin, composed of Old Georgians, all through 
the hours of the night until 11 o’clock next morning. Every year 
on the anniversary of his death there is a solemn pilgrimage to his 
grave in the cemetery outside Quilmes. 

There are many stories in circulation about him: some are amusing 
anecdotes connected with his refusal to learn Spanish, with conse- 
quent absurdities such as the occasion when he telephoned to order 
a taxi at 12 o’clock, and 12 taxis turned up at 1 o’clock, and another 
when he took three boys into Harrods to give them ices and asked 
the waiter for “Tres Frigorificos.” Like Spooner, many such 
stories were foisted upon him for which he certainly was not 
responsible. But, apart from these stories, he is always remembered 
with affection and respect, and many instances are told of his kind- 
ness and generosity. He was a very sincere Christian with a deep 
love for his chapel ; the only criticism he incurred was that he was 
early Victorian in his strict Sabbatarianism, but this was due to 
his intense desire to counteract the secularisation of the Argentine 
Sunday. 

There have been many ticklish problems connected with our 
relations with the National Government and its admirable educational! 
system, but they have been progressively solved by goodwill on 
both sides and the relations between the College and the Minister 
of Education are now excellent.* A certain number of purely Spanish 
periods are obligatory for all boys, and many belong to the special 
classes which take the yearly examinations which lead up to entrance 
into the Universities. Finally, the greatest tribute that can be paid 
to this interesting justification of the public school system when ¢ 
transplanted into foreign soil is the fact that up. to date 221 Old 
Georgians are on active service, of whom twelve have died, six are 
missing and four are prisoner@ of war. 





* Some years ago, in the House of Deputies, one of the members 
described St. George’s as a corner of the British Empire on Argentine 
soil. 


POET TO PUBLIC 


CAGED in my flesh, like a wild beast, 
Can you not perceive 

Paradise within my breast 
Adam, Tree, and Eve? 


Beyond the bars you leer and prod, 
Sketch, note and satisfy 

Yourselves you are wise, because you could 
Stare down a beast’s wild eye. 


The gates are shut. You do not hear 
Beasts in the Garden call, 
As on that fabulous night before 
Man’s everlasting fall, 
Patric DICKINSON. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the House of Commons, last week, Mr. Stokes, with his usual 
warm-hearted pugnacity, intervened at question-time to draw 
attention to the “ever-growing volume of opinion in this country 
which considers the indiscriminate bombing of civilian centres both 
morally wrong and strategic lunacy.” Mr. Attlee, quite rightly, 
answered that our bombing was not indiscriminate, and Sir William 
Davison reproved Mr. Stokes for making statements which (he 
implied) might be of advantage to the enemy. I admit that there 
are moments when Mr. Stokes is tempted by his bubbling hatred 
of hypocrisy to overstate unpalatable truths. I admit also that 
Bomber Command are better judges than is Mr. Stokes of what is, 
or is not, strategic lunacy. But it is an important fact that the 
only two places in the world where such points of public conscience 
can be raised with fearless indiscretion are the British Houses of 
Parliament and the American Congress. Dr. Goebbels may from 
time to time twist such indiscretions to his own advantage ; yet ip 
fact he is chary of using too frequently material supplied him by 
the undisciplined Members of the Democratic Legislatures ; since 
he knows full well that for every German who supposes that such 
outbursts indicate internal dissension, there will be 900 Germans 
who will mutter inwardly, “If only, in the Reichstag, we could ask 
such questions ourselves!” It is in fact the truth that there. are 
many people in this country who are distressed by this fierce bombing 
of crowded cities, and who have every right, under a free constitution, 
to make their opinions heard. And even those who, like myself, 
have come to an uneasy compromise with the paradox, “In order 
to conquer evil, one must commit evil,” find it difficult in this matter 
to steer a steady course between hypocrisy on the one hand and 
sentimentality on the other. 
* * * 7 
By what arguments, I ask, can humane and honest people be 
convinced that the bombing of large cities is in fact a necessity? 
For them it is hypocritical to contend that our pilots or our bomb- 
sights are so far superior to those of the enemy that our bombs 
spare the innocent while dealing destruction only to the guilty. It 
may be true that grave dislocation is caused to German war produc- 
tion by the annihilation of whole streets of workers’ dwellings. 
But it is also true that this annihilation brings death and misery 
and horror to many civilians. There are some who are able to 
reconcile this slaughter with their own consciences by contending 
that the bombing of German and Italian cities will shorten the war, 
and thus reduce the total sum of human suffering. There is some 
force in this argument. The fact that an order has been issued 
forbidding German soldiers from the Ruhr district to return to their 
homes when on leave does certainly indicate that the German 
Government dread the effect of our bombardment upon civilian, and 
ultimately upon military, morale. To that extent it can be argued 
with some foundatien that aerial bombardment in this war will 
produce the same disintegrating effect upon Germany’s powers of 
internal resistance as in 1918 was produced by the blockade. Yet if 
this were the only argument I should feel myself that it were better 
to have another year of military warfare than to achieve victory by 
bombing in the night. In other words, I believe this to be a sound 
and most important consideration, but were it the only consideration 
I should not be wholly convinced. It is not the only consideration. 
* * * * 


There are those, of course, who can still all questionings of con- 
science by the argument, “ Well, after all, it was they who began it.” 
This argument does not appear to be completely applicable. The 
fact that other people have behaved abominably does not in the 
very least convince me that we should behave abominably ourselves. 
The motto of this great country should be altis licet: tibi non licet, 
“others can do it, but not you.” But although this argument does 
not, to my mind. provide us with a complete justification, it certainly 
does deprive the enemy of all causes of complaint. It is unworthy 
of Germany or Italy that they should start screaming, and induce 
Franco to squeal with them, when they receive the very treatment 
which in the days of their triumph they dealt so mercilessly to others. 


“We shall erase their cities,’ boasted Hitler at the Sportspalast 
on October 4th, 1940. “London’s fate,” wrote the V6élkischer 
Beobachter, on the 17th of the same month, “is being accomplished 
with the same logical necessity with which Warsaw and Rotterdam 
paid for their senseless resistance.” “I regard,” said General Field. 
Marshal Kesselring, in April, 1941, “the purpose of total war by 
the Luftwaffe as having been achieved when the power centres of 
land attack have been annihilated, and the capacity of the people 
to resist has been smashed.” “The Italian Air Force,” boasted 
Mussolini, on November 18th, 1940, “dominates the sky and reaches 
out to far flung: objectives. I asked and obtained from the Fiihrer 
permission for direct Italian participation in the battle against Britain 
with Italian planes.” These statements were amplified with almost 
orgiac ferocity by the German and Italian newspapers and wireless 
at the time. They vaunted the destruction of Warsaw, Rotterdam, 
Belgrade, Coventry, Bristol and the rest. This fact does not, to 
my mind, justify us in vaunting now that we are in the position, 
with ever increasing force, to repay the debt. But, had they any 
sense of reality or dignity, our enemies should remember these words 
and jubilations ; and should keep silence now that it is upon them 
that similar sufferings are being imposed. 
* * * * 

“It will hamper German war production”: “It will shake enemy 
morale”: “It will shorten the war”: “They started it first ”—all 
these are unguents which can certainly assuage the smart of 
conscience which so many of us feel. I do not derive full comfort 
from these palliatives. My conviction is steeled rather by the 
harsh reflection: “War is a cruel thing. We strove, even to the 
point of dishonour and cowardice, to avoid it. Now that it has 
come to us, we must cast aside all soft hypocrisy and wage it 
grimly ourselves.” I am prepared for this. I- do not jubilate when 
the dams burst, and I know that in a night terror and death came 
to many humble homes. I set my teeth and say: “That means 
six months less of war; that means six months less of fear and 
misery for Poles, and Czechs, and French, and Greeks.” TI say: 
“Let us not flinch or quail; let us do it again and again, for the 
end is good, although the means are terrible.” And I smile sadly 
when I listen to Deutschlandsender and hear in the very same 
transmission long quojations from the Spanish Press regarding the 
brutality of the R.A.F. coupled with long and quite untruthful 
paeans of how “wave after wave of the Luftwaffe” have during the 
last week reduced the centre of London to a “lake of fire.” 

* * * * 

Yet there is, to my mind, another and more potent justification 
for all this grim business. There are those who, in considering 
the perplexing problem of the future of Germany, escape from 
the sense of the insoluble by consoling themselves with the thought 
that, once peace returns, we shall “ educate ” Germany into a civilian 
mood. I am not quite clear by what means we are to find the 
60,000 teachers which would be required. I reflect also that for 
generations the German people have been educated as no people have 
ever been educated before. I am not referring only to the State educa- 
tion, but also to the intense and pacific education carried out by 
the Trades Unions, the Co-operatives and the Socialists. In every 
town and village of Germany there existed, in 1933, an Arbeiter- 
kulturbund, an Arbeitergesangverein, an Arbeiterjugend organisa- 
tion. All this was swept away in a single night. What happened 
to the eleven million workers, the three and a half million Com- 
munists, who during all those years had been subject to “ education ”? 
They were swept into war. For they believed that they could win, 
and that in any case Germany herself would not be punished. The 
German conscience today aches with a sense of complicity, of 
Mitschuld. They are experiencing more than punishment, they are 
experiencing retribution ; the word Rache is on their lips, a word 
which is ill-translated by “ Revenge,” since it stems from the same 
root as “Justice.” Is it hypocrisy to feel that this is the true 
education? Is it incorrect to feel that the German people, terribly 
and durably, are being taught that war does not pay? ° 
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THE THEATRE 


“Shadow and Substance.’’ At the Duke of York’s Theatre.—— 
** The Imaginary Invalid.’’ At the Westminster. 
On May 14th I reviewed here another play, The Old Foolishness, 
also by Vincent Paul Carroll, but Shadow and Substance is a far 
finer and more successful piece. Indeed, it is of quite exceptional 
merit, and it says much for American taste that it should have been 
g success in New York. Mr. Carroll, who looks like being a worthy 
successor of the great line of Irish dramatists, has chosen an ambitious 
theme, namely, the contrast between the attitude of an official Church, 
represented by Canon Skerritt, the Roman Catholic vicar of a small 
town in Ireland, and his two curates (admirably played by Harry 
Hutchinson and Edward Byrne) and that of his young servant girl, 
Brigid, to the saint of the Church, St. Brigid, on whose day the 
servant girl happened to be born. Like Joan of Arc, the girl Brigid 
has visions, and sees and speaks with her namesake the saint, but 
the Canon, naturally, treats all this as illusion, the hysteria of an 
unbalanced and overwrought young girl. The relationship between 
the priest and his servant is beautifully worked out, and makes the 
human core of the play which otherwise might have been nothing 
more than a theological discussion, or a mainly verbal dramatisation 
of two opposing points of view—as in Shaw’s St. foan or Dosto- 
ievsky’s “Grand Inquisitor” chapter in The Brothers Karamazov. 
The Canon is brilliantly drawn as an educated man of fine taste and 
scholarship, a personality marked out by mental! gifts and knowledge 
of the world for high office in any church, who suffers agony from 
the superstition and ignorance with which he is surrounded. Like 
Dean Swift, he does not suffer fools gladly, and the scenes between 
him, his curates and his parishioners, on whom his biting sarcasm 
is almost entirely lost, are extremely entertaining, If we only saw 
this side of him he would appear hard and mundane ; actually he 
is an enlightened man, forced by his situation to play the part of 
an obscurantist, as in his dealings with the schoolmaster, a telling 
sketch vividly portrayed by Denis Carey. He is also capable of 
great, and to some extent unselfish, love which he shows to the girl 


' Brigid, in spite of the fact that her visions and conversations with 


Saint Brigid can only seem to a man of his learning and cast of 
mind as purely subjective psychological, if not patholegical, delusions. 
He dislikes her determination to fast on St. Brigid’s Day, and 
sensibly (too sensibly) tries to force her to eat, telling her she is 
ill; but when his superstitious and benighted parishioners acc? 
dentally kill Brigid in their attempt to lynch the dismissed school- 
master who has criticised the Church, the Canon is overwhelmed 
by his loss, human and spiritual. This is a very subtle and a really 
profound play, and is at the same time both very moving and very 
amusing. It is magnificently acted ; the performances of Malco!m 
Keen as the Canon and of Joyce Redman as Brigid are quite out- 
standing. 

Mr. Donald Wolfit has opened his new London season at the 
Westminster with F.- Anstey’s free adaptation of Moliére’s Le 
Malade Imaginaire. Ingenious.and experienced as Anstey was, the 
adaptation is not always happy, but it does not impair the enter- 
taining quality of the play, which has lost none of its satiric 
pertinence in the course of nearly three hundred years. Miss 
Rosalind Iden as Toinette was a little too farcical, and indeed it is 
a fault of Mr. Wolfit’s company that they tend to over-acting and 
gesture without significance. Something of a high - spirited 
amateurishness pervades this production. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 
“ The World of Plenty.’’ At the Rialto. 


One. of Russia’s greatest film-makers, Alexander Dovzhenko, re- 
cently addressed the following appeal to members of his profession 
all over the world: “ Film workers, don’t varnish the world of today. 
Do not ‘make it up’ out of your imaginings. The world is now 
very ill. Do not divert your art to trivial, individual matters. The 
cinema must and can give the answer to the sorest, sharpest con- 
temporary problems. It must honestly help suffering mankind to 
find its bearings.” 

Dovzhenko directed Earth, perhaps the most beautiful film ever 
made. He is an artist of fine sensibility who—because of his rich 
imagination rather than in spite of it—recognises that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the contemporary cinema to deal with hard con- 
temporary fact. Theatrical programmes are including many films 
about the war, yet few of them may be said to “help suffering man- 
kind to find its bearings.” In Britain it is outside the theatre 
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that films are making their most important contribution to an under- 
standing cf our. present problems. It is im the non-theatrical road- 
show programmes of the Ministry of Information, and in the private 
performances of specialist groups and film societies all over the 
country, that films will most readily be found which are capable 
of shaping our thoughts as well as titillating our emotions. A meet- 
ing has just been held in London to plan the formation of an 
English Scientific Films Association. This association is designed 
to assist in every possible way the production, appraisal and distribu- 
tion of scientific films whether they be records of scientific experi- 
ments, supplements to scientific instruction, or—most important of 
all—films designed to encourage and popularise the scientific approach 
to the solution of world problems. There are a number of indi- 
vidual scientific film societies active throughout the British Isles 
whilst film societies not specialising in scientific material demonstrate 
by their flourishing condition that Britain at war is developing 
its brains as well as its muscles. The Scottish record is particularly 
good, with societies in Edinburgh, Dundee, Ayrshire and Aberdeen 
choosing their programmes with painstaking discrimination from 
sources which frequently have no more in common with Hollywood 
than that they employ celluloid as their raw material. 

Next week London cinemagoers will have an opportunity to 
see a film which makes no concessions to the box-office, which 
does not “varnish the world of today,” which does not deal with 
“trivial, individual matters.” It is the -kind of film which 
normally is reserved for film societies or for the Ministry of Informa- 
tion non-theatrical audiences, but since it does give us an answer 
to a sharp contemporary problem, I believe there wiil be very many 
people who; whatever kind of entertainment they may have expected, 
will come away from this film feeling considerably more enriched 
than is normal in their cinema-going. The World of Plenty was made 
by the Ministry of Information primarily for non-theatrical use. 
Produced by Paul Rotha, from a script written by him and the 
late Eric Knight, it is to my mind the most important official film 
yet made in this country. From the standpoint of conventional 
screen treatment its subject matter—feeding the peoples of the world, 
past, present and future—is forbidding ; but the technique employed 
is sO ingenious and bold that the film is never dull and never obscure. 

EpGarR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 


Recent Concerts 


THE visit of the B.B.C. Orchestra to London for a series of three 
concerts has served as a useful reminder of what orchestral playing 
can be, even though in the Albert Hall much of the detail is in- 
evitably lost, and the balance of tone upset. Sir Adrian Boult has 
included in his programmes, besides classics by Beethoven and 
Brahms, what may be called virtuoso music for the orchestra— 
Holst’s “ Planets” and Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe Suite, works which 
depend, like Liszt’s pianoforte music, very much upon brilliance 
and beauty of execution. They received it at these concerts, and 
its presence enhanced no less the more solid virtues of the classics. 
The same kind of enrichment was applied at her recital to the 
music of Schumann, Chopin and Beethoven by Miss Marya Donska, 
a young pianist of quite outstanding ability and musicianship. It 
is a long time since one has heard the instrument played with such 
complete command of technique and such power, both physical 
and intellectual. Schumann and Chopin are composers whom per- 
formers are apt to treat with condescension. “ How charming this 
all is! ” they seem to say. Miss Donska approached them as great 
masters, and showed that the “Phantasiestiicke” and the Sonata 
in B minor can bear the adjective, though one did feel that 
Schumann’s peroration was, perhaps, made too big, too rhetorical. 
Beethoven’s last Sonata in C minor was played as a classic without 
any of the usual romantic Sturm und Drang, yet with a full apprecia- 
tion of its drama. It was the most satisfying interpretation I have 
heard for a long while. And to these virtues were added the beauty 
of wonderfully smooth runs and shakes, subtly balanced chords and 
finely graded crescendos—in fact, all the pleasures of virtuosity. 
Yet another contribution to the recent improvement in the 
standard of concerts in London is Mr. Gerald Cooper’s series in the 
Wigmore Hall, at which a number of the less-known masterpieces 
of Mozart are being played—notable among them the Serenade for 
wind instruments in C minor, which is far more than incidental 
music for a social function, the String Quintet in D with its lovely 
Schubertian (or should one say Viennese?) first movement, and the 
noble work for the same combination in C major. 
DyNeELey Hussey. 
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LETTERS TO 
THE FACTS ABOUT STRESA 


Sir,—I have seen Lord Perth’s letter in your issue of May 28th. Likewise, 
“in the interests of historical accuracy,” it calls for more detailed comment 
than I would otherwise have considered appropriate until a later stage. 
I must admit the point seems to me rather secondary at the present time. 

Lord Perth certainly suggested to me—I emphasise the word—at Stresa 
that a warning against Abyssinian adventure should be administered to 
Mussolini by Mr. MacDonald or Sir John Simon. The difficulty, how- 
ever, was that Mussolini had a strong antipathy for both our Ministers— 
the Lord Chancellor will be justly flattered to learn this—and the 
situation was further complicated by the visible wane in the powers of 
Mr. MacDonald, who would have been the spokesman indicated. I could 
not take it upon myself to press this course upon him, because I was 
personally not convinced that these would be the wisest tactics at the 
outset. 

With Mussolini’s antipathy reinforced by the spirit of contradiction, 
I feared indeed an initial explosion which would prevent us from reaching 
any agreement on Austria. We might then lose both Austria and 
Abyssinia. The more promising course, in my judgement, was to reach 
agreement in regard to the matter in hand, and then to intimate that 
it would amount to nothing if Mussolini himself wrecked it. 

This was my personal judgement of tactics—no more. If Lord Perth 
held a contrary view, it was open to him to press it not on me but on 
our Ministers. He was our Ambassador at Rome; I am sure that they 
would have given full weight to any insistence on his part, and I should, 
of course, have deferred to their consensus. If Lord Perth did not do so, 
it was to be presumed either that he did not hold his view strongly or 
that he thought my reasoning sound, I presume also that he administered 
some warnings after the agreement at Stresa. In that case he was 
following the same tactics as I did. 

Lord Perth says also that I spoke to Mussolini, but that he “rode off 
on another tack.” That is an old trick on the part of the recipient of 
2 warning, but the recipient always knows that an act or fact is not 
obliterated by dodging it. In conclusion, {I modestly repudiate the 
suggestion that there was anything “far-sighted” in guessing that Laval 
might have sold the pass in the meetings from which M. Léger was 
excluded. It is no moze than an unsubstantiated piece of horse-sense, 
which anyone might legitimately have had at the back of his mind. It 
was indeed in the mind of many well-informed journalists ——Yours truly, 

Denham Place, Denham, Bucks. VANSITTART. 


HEALTHY AGRICULTURE 


Sirn,—As a farmer, convinced of the national need for a “ Healthy 
agriculture,” I feel that many of the views expressed in an article appear- 
ing under this heading in your issue of May 21st should not be allowed 
to go unchallenged. What grounds has the writer for stating that “ there 
js a generally held belief that agriculture should receive special treat- 
ment”? Subsidies?—But (in the words of Sir William Prince Smith 
in a paper recently read to The Farmers’ Club, entitled “ An Industrialist’s 
Views on Agriculture and Its Future”) “. . . then the cry went up for 
protection to save our industries from ruin, but instead of receiving the 
same treatment agriculture obtained only subsidies, and was looked upon 
as a kind of poor relation who had to receive charity because he was not 
capable of earning an honest living for himself. Nothing could be more 
unfair or unjust. Agriculture did not receive charity because of its 
subsidies any more than the industrialist received charity through 
protection.” In other words, both came out of the nation’s pocket in the 
interests of the home-producers. 

Another of the writer’s contentions is that agriculture is “an unsatis- 
faciory investment of defence.” It depends, of course, on what one 
expects from an investment, but possibly our incredibly gallant seamen, 
the dangers to whose lives decrease in proportion to the tonnage of 
shipping saved by home-grown food, may think otherwise. The question 
of encouraging production of fresh “protective” foods while leaving 
corn production at the mercy of cheap and fluctuating imports in 
preference to maintaining a high level of mixed farming, is a most 
contentious subject ; but advocates of the former would do well to ask 
themselves if this country can continue to count indefinitely on adequate 
supplies of cheap imported grain. The havoc of soil erosion in the 
U.S.A., Canada and Australia, coupled with the probability of enormous 
strides in the industrialisation of those countries after the war, are alike 
warnings not to be ignored. 

Mr. Worcester is certainly voicing the views of agriculturists when he 
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says “It will be necessary to take active steps to ensure, for the sake of 
a healthy soil, that the farmer, whatever he is producing, does not live 
on his capital. Prices must cover costs, including those of keeping the 
soil in good condition by up-to-date methods. . ..” How true! The 
farmer has been saying this for years. ... Coming to the question of 
agriculture as a source of employment we are told, “ Agriculture has no 
special virtue as an employer of labour” ; and that “ assuming our efforts 
to provide full employment by economic methods prove unsuccessful, 
and that it is necessary to use some form of public works, the advantage 
lies in employing labour in, say, building houses or making roads.” 
What advantage and whose? Apart from whether this is sound economics 
and, leaving aside all consideration for farmers (those “ interested parties” 
to whom a healthy agriculture means just “large profits ”), for the million 
or so still employed in agriculture and their dependants (not to mention 
the countless thousands driven off the land by low wages, wretched 
housing and unemployment), life on the land is one which, given reason: 
ably good conditions, they would not give up for any other. Nor does 
one feel that the farmworker would be quick to see the advantages of 
road-making as an alternative . . . that age-old, soul-destroying panacea 
for unemployment. 

But apparently we agriculturists are to be allowed a place in the sun 
if all else fails ; that is if after the war imports shrink to such an extent 
as to make a revival of agriculture essential. But by then it might be 
too late: there is such a thing as dying from neglect, when eleventh hour 
resuscitations may fail to act ; as this country nearly found to its cost at 
the outbreak of war. Mr. Worcester must be given full credit for hitting 
the nail . . . as he sees it . . . plumb on the head when he says 
“it is the old, old story of comparative costs and the advantages of 
international trade” ; but the point which seems to escape Mr. Worcester, 
and those who think like-him, is that not only agriculturists, but also 
an increasingly large number of thinking people from all sections of the 
community, are more than a little tired of that particular old, old story, 
It is a poor outlook for the future if we are to cling to the old idea that 
agriculture can only be kept-on its feet at the expense of industry, and 
vice versa. Fortunately there are many indications that both Parliament 
and the busine& world are becoming increasingly convinced that farming 
has a big part to play in the post-war world, and that this will be achieved, 
not by bitter rivalry between industry and agriculture, but by redressing 
the balance so long and so disastrously lost between the two, to their 
mutual benefit and to that of the country as 1 whole.—Yours faithfully, 

K. C. Gore. 

Peacock Hall Farm, Little Cornard, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


Smr,—I suppose there is not one of us, in agriculture, who wouldn't 
infinitely prefer extinction under the hammer of a Manchester economist 
to the death by a thousand patronages so cheerfully offered by Mr. Walter 
Worcester in your issue of May 21st. The title “Healthy Agriculture” 
was perhaps the final blow. One sentence expressed the spirit of the 
whole argument so completely that it can only be quoted and left at that. 
“ Surely if there is something inherently good in contact with Nature, the 
right course is to preserve our countryside intact for the city dwellers, 
and at the same time make our cities pleasanter and greener places in 
which to live.” “Intact” is the word. 

The general contention, that nothing but the mgst economically advan- 
tageous products should be produced in this island, is generally applied 
to agriculture alone of all our great industries. It is never, for instance, 
applied to coal. Coal is produced here, and has been for several years, 
under a tariff of about 100 per cent. ad valorem on its rival fuel oil. 
Every argument that your correspondent applies to food ,could be applied 
to coal. Even the argument of stopping tonnage. If we had bricked up 
half the pit-heads in this country and correspondingly enlarged our 
tanker tonnage it would no doubt have proved very convenient in some 
ways when the war came. And the saving thereby effected could have 
been used to buy and store “a reserve stock equal to a whole year’s 
consumption ” of oil, as it is suggested might have been done for sugaf 
(protected by a tariff, or a subsidy, certainly no greater). And the miners 
could have gone on the dole, as the Green Commission suggested the 
sugar-beet workers should do. 

The process of making mud into food is not so simple, or to be #9 
airily dismissed as all that. If arable agriculture had not been supported 
through the grain and sugar subsidies, arable agriculture would have had 
to be supported in some other way. Or discontinued. And the country- 
side left “ intact.” ° 

Nor is it to be supposed that the necessary funds can be all obtained 
by the formula of “ rationalising our marketing and processing schemes.” 
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That is to say, by ruining and driving out the shopkeepers and their 


gssistants. It sounds different that way; but that is what it comes 
down to. And that process has by-products, expensive by-products, of 
its own. Agriculture is an industry, an integrated industry ; and at least 


as much worth sacrifice to preserve as any other indystry in the 
jand.—Yours sincerely, WALTER ELLIOT. 
Harwood, Bonchester Bridge, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


SOFTENING THE UNDERBELLY 


§ir,—The Allies are actively engaged in softening the already rather 
flabby underbelly of the Axis; they are doing it by an aerial bombard- 
ment which gives the Italians a regular 24-hour service. This round- 
the-clock assault takes a double form. The more material part of it is 
delivered by the Allied Air Forces, which consign their “ messages ” with 
deadly accuracy wherever they will do the most good. The other element 
of our air warfare is—or should be—the broadcasting of verbal messages 
no less accurately aimed, no less devastating to the morale of the Italians 
than our high explosives, no less fiery than our incendiary bombs. 

Is this work being as well and truly done as that of our bombers? It 
js not. Just as our bombers have been carrying on their work both from 
home and African bases, that of broadcasting to the Italian people 
should not be left exclusively to the B.B.C. Excellent work though 
their Italian Service has done, it is hampered by distance and by the 
systematic jamming carried out by Italian stations. Obviously, it should 
be completed by a no less competent job done through the strategically 
situated transmitters in North Africa, 

Instead of which, both Algiers and Rabat are broadcasting exclusively 
in French, with the sole exception of a ten minutes daily programme 
addressed to the German troops of occupation in France. And even 
these programmes are of a depressing mediocrity: they are composed of 
stale news, always at least one day behind the B.B.C. service, and of 
platitudinous comments recalling by their turgid bombast some of the 
worst aspects of Freach official broadcasts during the winter of 1939-40 
—a dangerous example to recall to French minds. | Incredibly, every 
single item, good, bad, or indifferent, is preceded and followed by ear- 
splitting marches, blaring fanfares, or noisy jdzz music. Now, everyone 
knows that listening to foreign broadcasts is prohibited in France under 
severe penalties. The French Service of the B.B.C., therefore, warns 
its listeners, before putting on a record of martial music, to lower the 
volume of their sets, a simple precaution totally ignored by the North 
African stations. 

Worse still, these commonplace programmes are made even more trite 
by endless repetitions, the same items being reiterated verbatim hour 
after hour, like a defective gramophone record. Worst of all, these 
broadcasts are not only totally useless—France being already very well 
catered for by the B.B.C.—they also deprive us of the possibility of 
waging an effective radio warfare against Mussolini’s tottering régime. 

Can the Ministry of Information and/or the Office of War Information 
tell us why?—Yours truly, RENE ELvIN. 

“Tranby Croft,” Rowlands Avenue, Hatch End, Middlesex. 


POSTAL WORKERS AT LAW 


$m,—I appreciate the footnote to my letter on the Trades Disputes Act 
which you printed in your issue of May 21st. I am sorry that my 
contention cannot be admitted. If the reasons given by you for its 
tejection were the only reasons before us, that rejection would have 
greater force. There are other facts, however, and in my opinion they 
weaken your contention. 

The Trades Union and Trades Disputes Act was passed in 1927. It 
was vigorously opposed by us at the time. We have never ceased to 
oppose it. Since the war the inherent fascism of the measure and its 
flagrant class bias have been exposed, but the case for the Act has had 
no such democratic airing. Do its sponsors prefer to regard it as a 
political victory the spoils of which they intend to enjoy for ever, or are 
they ashamed of it? From these facts we have two points to make. The 
first is that we have every right to claim that we have convinced the 
electorate that the Trades Union and Trades Disputes Act be repealed 
this long time. It is surely a function of democratic government to sense 
these convictions and to act upon them between elections. There are 
continual amendments and alterations proceeding, even now, without 
Tecourse to the constitutional issue you define 

Our second point is that we are not so much defying the law as 
proving that a specific piece of legislation is bad and that, in war-time, 
when the unity of the people. is essential, an Act which demonstrably 
denies that unity is bad for us all. You, Sir, will be as aware as we 
that there is many an enactment on the Statute Book that has become a 
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dead-letter, and is treated as such without any violation of the constitution, 
We suggest that there are aspects of this Act which might well share the 
same fate-—Yours sincerely, T. J. HopGson, General Secretary. 
Union of Post Office Workers, U.P.W. House, Crescent Lane, 
Clapham Common, London, S.W. 4. 


Sir,—Few persons understand what is being done in connexion with 
the desire of the Postal Union to join the Labour Party. 

Personally, I consider the question of Civil Servants being granted 
full civil rights is a matter for early consideration, but that is another 
question. At present Civil Servants’ organisations may not join political 
parties, and for years the Trades Congress passed resolutions demanding 
full civil rights to Civil Servants. . 

If the action taken now succeeds, some Civil Servants will be per- 
mitted to enter party politics, while others must abstain, the point is a 
curious one. If the Union joins the Trades Congress, then part of its 
policy is to support the Labour party, and participation in politics 
is merely carrying out the duties of a Trades Union! 

Members of the Union will be able to speak at elections in support 
of Labour candidates, members of the Union may become Labour 
candidates and the funds of the Union can be spent on behalf of Labour. 

But if a Postal Servant is a Conservative or Liberal, no such rights 
are given. He must be mute. This arrangement existed before 1927 
and caused much friction as the Union forgot to work for civil rights 
for all Civil Servants, having secured a position that gave Labour a 
position other people could not enjoy. 

‘One point is being overlooked by the Union. 
set aside an Act of Parligment, by taking arbitrary action. Hitherto, 
the Civil Servant has regarded Parliament as his Court of Appeal. Now 
Parliament is to be set aside, the innovation may prove, later on, to have 
provided a precedent to be used against Civil Servants, 

Mr. Snowden appointed a Commission in 1924 to investigate this 
question, but I consider a Select Committee to be the better method. 
In any case the Union is fighting now for a privileged position for its 
members who may be of the Labour party, and not for Civil Servants. 
It will be noted that thousands of Postal men and women now in the 
Forces have not been consulted.—Yours truly, PosTAL SERVANT. 


THE KING’S CONSCIENCE 


Sir,—Your correspondents on this topic seem to shy at mentioning the 
main point, viz., the Chancellor’s ecclesiastical patronage. Of the men 
who have been Lord Chancellors during my lifetime (and are now dead) 
I have had conversation with two and some greater intimacy with a third. 
All three were, I believe, agnostics, and two of them men of outstanding 
character, sense of duty and high moral courage. As far as I know 
these two exercised their ecclesiastical patronage with credit to their high 
office and advantage to the Church. The Church may not like this 
position. But while established it is reasonable that the State and not 
the Church should exercise the State’s patronage. Nor do I see why a 
Jew or a Roman Catholic whose ability and character make him fit for 
the Chancellor’s judicial duties and the appointment of judges, &c., &c., 
make him less fit than an agnostic to exercise the ecclesiastical patronage 
of the Chancellor honestly and judicially—Yours faithfully, 
Branksome Park, Bournemouth. ATHELSTAN RENDALL. 


It is endeavouring to 


S1r,—Which, in war-time, is the more important office—Lord Chancellor 
or Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean? A distinguished Catholic 
admiral, Sir Henry Harwood, K.C.B., &c., of ‘Graf Spee’ fame, has held 
the latter command (so near the Vatican, too!) up to a few weeks ago, 
when ill-health compelled him to haul down his flag. He could have lost 
the war for us at any time. The same could hardly be said for the 
occupant of the Woolsack. But forsooth to that office a Catholic, like 
Lord Greene, must not aspire! And we are fighting for religious 
freedom and tolerance! 

Catholics number about 1 per cent, of our population, though they 
outnumber all non-Catholic Christian sects in the world. Of some 63 
V.C.s awarded in this war, Catholics have gained 16!—Yours, &c., 

J. H. Matone. 

Burford House, Derby Road, Caversham, Berks. . 


“ ARMISTICE ” 


Sir,—Twice on the front page of your issue of May 28th, when speaking 
of the forthcoming defeat of our enemies, you refer to “ the armistice.” 
Surely this terminology is, in view of the avowed intention of our leaders 
to exact unconditional surrender, inaccurate and out of tune with the 
sentiments of the country itself. Possibly the word “armistice” has 
been used as a synonym for “surrender” ; however, in the interests of 
clear thinking I hope that a journal having the literary quality, dialectical 
standard and ancient lineage of The Spectator will not again sanction 
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the use of an expression which some might interpret as a wavering of 
our determination, or as an implication that we might discuss terms with 
the enemy.—Very truly yours, JouN F. Gates. 

“ Barncroft,” Shootersway, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

[In the interests of clear writing The Spectator must continue to use 
the word “ armistice” (from arma and -stitium), which means “ cessation 
of hostilities,’ when it has occasion to refer to the cessation of 
hostilities —Ep., The Spectator.) 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS 


Str,—I agree entirely with your correspondent, Peter Matthews, about 
the tone of recent B.B.C. broadcasts of air raids over enemy countries. 
For Heaven’s sake let us keep our sense of decency and our sense of 
proportion ; let us look upon these raids as a necessary evil forced upon 
us by an unscrupulous enemy and not as “copy” for Heartless rejoicing. 
The jaunty, gloating descriptions, indulged in so frequently of late by 
the B.B.C., make the average listener sick and—in their implication of 
callousness, lack of imagination and brutality—only add to the depression 
caused by the war by making one despair for the future of the 
world.—Yours truly, MARGARET, CROMPTON. 
High Tree, Park Lane, Ashstead, Surrey. 


JAPAN’S NEW EMPIRE 


Sir,—In his letter published in The Spectator of May 21st, Dr. Einzig 
scolds me for having ventured to accuse his Japanese New Order in 
Asia of not laying enough emphasis on Japan’s shipping difficulties. 
Dr. Einzig then quotes a number of extracts from his own pages to prove 
that he had not in fact omitted reference to this aspect of the Far Eastern 
war. 

But I never said he had. The word “emphasis” relates here not to 
the presence, but to the use of facts—the dominant impression left by a 
book on the reader’s mind. And for all its virtues, Dr. Einzig’s book 
does not leave with this reader the impression that our ability to defeat 
Japan will largely depend upon the speed with which we can wreck her 
merchant marine. If Dr. Einzig’s book leaves any general impression, 
it is one of admiration for his knowledge of Central European economy. 

In stressing Japan’s shipping difficulties I was not endeavouring, as 
Dr. Einzig suggests, to paint an optimistic picture of the Pacific war. 
Far from it. Japan’s lack of shipping is an ephemeral weakness which 
should spur us on to further efforts—now—not give us cause for com- 
placency, nor for the theory that Japan can comfortably be dealt with 
after the defeat of Germany. As for the question whether Japan is 
Germany’s lackey, surely it is as dangerous to mislead the British people 
as it is to flatter the Japanese? I can hardly assume that Dr. Einzig’s 
book is addressed to the enemy.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

SIMON HARcouRT-SMITH. 


THE PRESS 


Str—Mr. Falcom’s letter conveys the impression most successfully that 
he has little patience with those he would no doubt disdainfully dismiss 
as tinkerers. It is typical that he plumps uncompromisingly for cheaper 
newsprint as providing the key to a healthier and freer Press. In this, 
I suggest, he is guilty of a fantastic over-simplification, seeing that cheap 
newsprint would be a grave liability if first the fretful question had not 
been decided of how best strictly to control the ways in which the 
newsprint should be used. Pre-war papers often used newsprint reck- 
lessly, sometimes even flippantly. Certainly cleanliness and freedom 
besides being eminently desirable sound impressively simple, but are 
they?—Yours, &c., EDWARD CHAPMAN. 


THE GREAT DISRUPTION 


Str,—Mr. Robert Aitken’s statement that “the State claimed the right 
to compel Presbyteries to ordain, if necessary, and to induct, the presentees 
of lay patrons” ignores the fact that no presentee could be ordained 
until he had first been examined by the Presbytery as to his life, literary 
qualifications and doctrine, and had satisfied the Presbytery of his fitness. 
One of the objections raised by the constitutional party in the Church 
to the Veto Act passed in the General Assembly of 1834 by 184 votes 
to 139 was that it denuded Church Courts of the Scriptural right and duty 
(“ collation”) to take trial and judge of ministers’ qualifications. 

The case of the constitutional party is fully set forth in The Life of 
Archibald Hamilton Charteris, D.D., LL.D., by Rev. the Hon. Arthur 
Gordon, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1912), and in Matthew Leishman 
of Govan and the Middle Party of 1843, by James Fleming Leishman, 
M.A. (Paisley, Alexander Gardner, 1924).—Yours, &c., 

Creggandarroch, Blairmore, Argyll. W. Naprer BELL. 


’ 
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A LANDOWNER in Shakespeare’s country possesses a small rookery ip 
which he takes a certain pleasure, as well he might, for “the black 
republic of the trees” is always worth observation. His admiration for 
the rook and his belief as an observer in the beneficence of its administra. 
tions is not shared by his local agricultural committee, who have ordered 
him ‘crisply to destroy the birds. It is true that the value of the rook 
is under dispute and that in Denmark, which is a model country in 
farming matters, its extermination was decreed ; but the opinion prevails 
nevertheless that the bird does more good than harm, if its numbers are 
not excessive ; and an agricultural committee has little or no justification 
for a drastic order for the destruction of nests or young. We know that 
rats and rabbits do harm. We certainly do not know that rooks, or 
indeed sparrows, are on balance harmful. Incidentally I nave been 
watching daily the continuous supply of grubs brought to their young 
by a pair of house sparrows. 


Old Theories 

A present fashion for tilting at old beliefs is running strongly in 
cultural evolution. At least three standing convictions among farmers 
and gardeners have been challenged within the last few months. One 
is that trenching the soil is of little value, since the top spit is all that 
concerns the plant ; another that it is often waste of energy to earth up 
potatoes ; and now a denial has been published that hoeing is of any 
service except for the destruction of weeds. The theory has hitherto 
prevailed that by crumbling the top surface evaporation from the soil 
is checked ; and large districts in the United States are alleged to have 
returned to fertility by what is known as “ dry farming,” or the crumbling 
of the surface to check capillary attraction and the subsequent escape 
of the water. The new argument is that winds dry the ground more 
quickly if it is roughened and that many plants grow best when the 
ground about them is left undisturbed. When specialists so differ, who 
shall decide? The effect is to make the amateur feel justified for his 
laziness. The truth is that different sorts of soil need different treat- 
ment, and perhaps most of us have over-generalised the old maxims and 
practices. 


Nettle Crops 

The most modern critics are engaged also in whitewashing the nettle. 
The latest conclusion is that nettles make a richer hay, that is supply 
a food containing a greater proportion of body-building food, than any 
grass or even clover or lucerne, that if cut as hay nettles dry more quickly 
than meadow grasses and that the woodiness of the stalks offers small 
resistance to the gastric juices of stock. At the same time other authorities 
are strongly advising us to be sure to add nettles to our compost dumps, 
as more than any other weed they increase its manurial value. I have 
watched ponies picking out the nettles from the ration of hay as the 
tit-bits ; and it does seem to be proved that a certain quantum of nettles 
is to be encouraged. Entomologists will approve. Nettles are the host 
plant of the most gorgeous of the autumnal butterflies. . Incidentally 
nettles appear quite to lose their sting and poison within three weeks of 
so after cutting. 


Rediscovered Robins 

What a deal there is yet to learn about even our commonest birds! 
Mr. David Lack, who made some reputation as an ornithologist while 
still a schoolboy, has been intensively studying the robin, in the field, 
in captivity and under special experiments. He has made a number of 
small but interesting discoveries about its territories, its matings, its 
longevity and its song; and generally illuminated the way of a bird’s 
instinct, not to say intelligence. His littlk humble monograph—The 
Life of a Robin, Wetherby, 7s. 6d.—deserves a very high place in bird 
literature. 


In the Garden 

A vegetable that seems to be increasing greatly in favour is calabreese, 
one of the best of the broccoli type and very easy to grow. This is an 
absurdly early season, and the pests are early too. Therefore we shall 
be wise not to forget late sowings: turnips and swedes in July, carrots 
and beet in July. It is curious that while some amateurs are urging 
the growing of buckwheat both for human consumption and for poultry, 
farmers may grow only under special licence. Was there ever a yeat 
when the unpruned roses were so early or profuse. A Zephyrine i 
in my garden had over 200 open flowers in the third week of May and 
a Red Dickson over 70. We must prune our bedded roses, but a few such 
free bushes are a greater glory. W. Beacu THOMAS. 


—— 
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Health tip! 


The cigarette* with the natural 


filter—cotton wool—which 


absorbs A the dust as well as 


the heat and nicotine. 


Abdulla 


*For ‘Virginia’ Smokers 


20 for 2'4 
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Mighty memorials to departed greatness 
have been reared in the East by each passer- 
by throwing one stone, and if none will think 
his gift too little, his power too small, a 
memorial will assuredly be raised this 
Centenary year. 


Will you send a gift to give hope and 
encouragement to those still waiting for 
annuities? 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 























“The Empire 
for Christ” 


has always been and still is the motive of the work 


of The 





which assists struggling and pioneer congregations in 

all the Continents. While some of its work, as 

in Europe, is at a standstill, new developments and 
extensions are bringing new calls for help. 


“Brother calls to Brother.” 
WE NEED YOUR HELP. 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary, 


AT C.M.S. HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, £.C.4 


Cheques, Postal Orders, etc., should be made payable to the 
Society and crossed “ Barclays Bank Limited.” 
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This year the Royal Air Force reached its 25th 
Birthday..... A Birthday surely deserving of 
the entire nation’s grateful recognition. 
Give a Birthday present worthy of the occasion, 
a practical present, by sending your individual 


cheques, stamps, postal orders forthwith to the 


QIN} BENEVOLENT FUND 


so helping to continue to meet in full the 


heavily growing calls for assistance. 


Please send Donations to 
LORD RIVERDALE, Chairman, or BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, 
Hon. Sec., Appeals Committee, R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND, 
1 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. Make Cheques and | 
Postal Orders payable to the R.A.F, Benevolent Fund. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Vital Historians 


British Historians. By E. L. Woodward. (Collins. 4s. 6d.) 

“A CERTAIN quietness of mind; a strong visual imagination; a 
clear style not without poetic quality ; a shrewd, tolerant judge- 
ment ; greater interest in character and action than in ideas.” In 
these words Mr. E. L. Woodward sums up the characteristics of 
British Historians in his admirable contribution to that admirable 
series, Britain in Pictures. I have only one quarrel with this series, 
and that mere hair-splitting: the emphasis of the title seems 
wrong, for, good as the pictures are, the letterpress is the best 
part of these books, always excellent, in some cases outstanding. 
Mr. Woodward’s essay on our native historians is definitely in 
the outstanding class. Indeed, he would seem himself to provide 
an example of those characteristics which he attributes to his 
illustrious forerunners, particularly in the matter of the “clear style 
not without poetic quality,” and not without an incisive humour, too. 
Add perhaps one other quality, a certain discretion, an unwillingness 
to force an opinion on the reader, without at least giving him the 
benefit of some parenthetical modification, that deprecating shrug of 
the shoulders with which the English historian commonly leaves 
the ultimate synthesis of facts to the reader. 

This unwillingness of our historians to act as judges ex cathedra, 
this, as it were, transfer of the jury system into historical writing, 
so that the historian sums up, but the ultimate verdict lies outside 
his scope, may account for the fact that the British people on the 
whole know less about their history than many other people, not 
having been taught precisely what to think. But it also accounts 
for the fact that those of us who do know, know both more widely 
and more intelligently than is usual in other Eurogean countries. 

Our claims to scholarship are modest, perhaps too modest, for 
historians such as Maitland can stand against any in Europe. The 
seventeenth century antiquarians, too, are in a class by themselves, 
too littke appreciated except by other antiquarians. Too high a 
value can in any case be set on scholarship, which is often only a 
mixture of meticulousness and bluff; nor can even the highest 
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standards of learning guarantee the ultimate results of historical 
teaching, a truth to which Germany bears present witness. 

If it is true that a country gets the historians it deserves, then 
the English tradition, is one to be proud of as Mr. Woodward’s 
survey conclusively, if modestly, proves. What is it that distinguishes 
them? A certain largeness of outlook, derived partly from that 
“quietness of mind,” and partly from that “shrewd and tolerant 
judgement ” of which he speaks. This quality predominates because 
English historians have for the most part written against a back- 
ground of national solidarity and peace, however harsh their indi. 
vidual experiences may have been. There are exceptions, of course; 
the Venerable Bede composing his calm and thoughtful sentences 
against the disordered background of the Heptarchy, or Raleigh 
writing in the Tower under delayed sentence of death, while the 
constitutional struggle brewed. But Raleigh drew quietude from 
the depth of his own tumultuous experience, saevis tranquillus in 
undis.... ‘ 

It is remarkable, too, that many of our greatest historians have 
not been historians, or at least not exclusively historians, by pro- 
fession: Hume, a philosopher, Macaulay a politician and administra. 
tor, Green the vicar of a slum parish, Raleigh—what was Raleigh 
not? This may partly account for that “interest in character and 
action,” which differentiates our historians from their European or 
even their transatlantic fellows: an interest which refracted through 
Bacon’s crystal intellect made of his Henry VII the archetype of 
historical biography ; or which enabled the vigorous, if less in- 
spired, Holinshed to provide so rich a quarry for the genius of 
Shakespeare. This interest, moreover, although it sometimes sub- 
merges too deeply the study of ideas per se, has prevented English 
history from falling into the hands of unscrupulous doctrinaires, 
has maintained respect for the individual, and a critical attitude 
towards easy and general explanations. In any attempt to syn- 
thesise facts into a theory, af Professor Bury pointed out, “the 
action of individual wills is a determining and disturbing factor.” 
Long may it continue to determine and disturb. 

C. V. WEepDGwoop. 


China’s Village Folk 


Peasant Life in China. By Hsiao T’ung Fei, Ph.D. (London). (Kegan 
Paul. 15s.) 

“ ORIGINALLY published in 1938 this book is reprinted in the Inter- 
national Library of Sociology because of its importance in relation 
to problems of reconstruction today.” So say the publishers on 
the flap, or cover, of the book, and there can can no doubt that they 
have judged rightly. A study in miniature of peasant life, the book 
is of great value as a portrayal of China’s rural difficulties and 
potentialities. These lie at the centre of her tasks of reconstruction, 
first because the bulk of her population is dependent for its existence 
upon farming; secondly because this dependence is complicated, 
and in some respects rendered desperate, by maladjustments long 
neglected by reason of the traditions which sanction them, and 
thirdly because in the innumerable villages of which China consists 
are to be found, side by side with the maladjustments, qualities and 
aptitudes which make her one of the biggest reservoirs of moral 
strength and practical capacity in the world. A short cut to under- 
standing why China has proved unconquerable by Japan, and why 
on the other hand so much of her territory has passed into Japanese 
hands, is to read this book. 

It describes the village of Kaihsienkung on the south-east bank of 
Lake Tai in the lower course of the Yangtze river, about 80 miles 
west of Shanghai. Kaihsienkung stands in a rice and silk growing 
district, its area being 461 acres and its annual average rice produc- 
tion 18,000 bushels. The population, when Dr. Fei made his inves- 
tigations, was estimated at 1,458 persons, of whom 771 were males 
and 684 females, men between the ages of 20 and 60 totalling 412, 
women. between the same ages 357. The silk which the district 
produces is the silk so well known in European markets as tsatlee. 
Wheat, rapeseed and vegetables are also grown, while the waterways 
provide fish, shrimps and crabs and various edible plants. 

The villagers proper are all farmers. Not regarded as villagers, 
though resident in Kaihsienkung, are two barbers, the miller and the 
shoemaker, the grocer, the spinner, the silversmith, the bamboo 
artisan, a medicine dealer, the operator of the pumping machine 
and a priest. Their birthplaces were in other Kiangsu villages, or 
in the next province of Chékiang. Their pronunciation of the local 
dialect, their t’u hua, is different, nor do their women wear skirts 
as the village women proper do, even in summer. These “out- 
siders” are useful but small fry, because four miles south of the 
village is a town, Chén Tsé, in which most of the important shop- 
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ping is done. It is done by koatmen who offer a free daily service 
to purchase necessities, and derive their income from acting as 
selling agents of the villagers. No written orders are given to the 
boatmen, but’ bottles and other receptacles only, with cash in the 
form of coppers, which are handed over in small sums and thrown 
into the bottom of the boat. Not a note is made of the amounts 
received. The commissions are all executed from memory. Rarely 
is there any mistake ; disputcs, apparently, are unknown 

The basic social group in the village is the Chia, an expanded 
family which sometimes includes grown and married children and 
relatively remote patrilineal kinsmen. It has a common property, 
a common budget and pursues its livelihood through division of 
labour. Contrary to prevalent notions of China, the average Chia 
in the village consists of four persons. The so-called large family is 
chiefly found in towns and has a different economic basis. The rural 
basis is narrow ; life is hard and very poor. About 27 bushels of 
rice are needed to support one man, one woman and one child. In 
a normal year six bushels can be obtained from one mow of land. 
There are 360 households, 461 acres of land, say, assuming equal 
division, 9.5 mow, or 1.2 acres per household. So a family with 
nine mow faces a serious problem if a second boy is born. More- 
over, tradition dictates that, if and when the boys grow up, they 
divide the land. “ The usual solution,” says the author, “is in- 
fanticide or abortion.” It is generally the girls who are got rid of, 
for “a girl is of less value in the eyes of the parents because, as 
soon as she is mature, she will leave her parents end have no obliga- 
tion to support them.” On the other hand, she then ceases to have 
any call on them ; that ends with her dowry. Property is inherited 
by sons only, notwithstanding recent legislaticn. Children begin 
work, light work, at six. Education is haphazard, for school terms 
are not adjusted to the calendar of rural work. Absence, accord- 
ingly, is frequent. “Illiterate parents do not take school education 
very seriously,” remarks Dr. Fei. 

But the cohesion of the village and its moral strength are great. 
In selling or leasing the land nobody except the head of the Chia 
can make a decision. Individual ownership is confined mostly to 
goods for consumption. Members of a Chia are under an obliga- 
tion to protect any article belonging to any particular member in 
the group. To sell a piece of land inherited from one’s father 
offends the ethical sense of the village. It is very common for 
people to work on the same piece of land from early manhood till 
death. There are absentee landlords but unless the absentee owns 
the surface of the land as well as the subsoil he has no right to use 
the land directly. The Chia always holds the ownership of the land 
surface ; it may, or may not, own the subsoil also and so be the 
title-holder of the land. As holder of the surface land the Chia 
cannot be interfered with—unless rent is not paid for two years. 
And even if that happens, well, outsiders are not welcomed if they 
come at the expense of the villagers, and land uncultivated is 
useless. E. M. GULL. 
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Christianity and Culture 


Science, Religion and the Future. By Dr. Charles E. Raven, 


(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
To make the right association of faith in God with our knowledge 
of the world and of ourselves is the primary task of the Christian 
thinker. The task is never accomplished since knowledge of this 
order is always advancing. Seldom has the Christian thinker faced 
a more difficult situation than the present, when both the natural 
sciences and historical inquiries have developed so rapidly. 

A right understanding between Christianity and natural science 
has become an urgent necessity, since the truth of the former is 
denied and the integrity of the latter threatened by the crude ideo- 
logies of the totalitarian régimes. Convinced that the divorce 
between science and religion has been largely responsible for the 
disaster which has overtaken Western civilisation, Dr. Raven sets 
out to bring the two together in his new book. In preparing his 
monumental work on John Ray, Dr. Raven was impressed by the 
ease with which early members of the Royal Society combined reli- 
gious faith with scientific curiosity. Up to 1720, it looked us if 
science and religion would flourish together. An interesting chapter 
cescribes this “ childhood of science.” It is followed by a still more 
imteresting chapter on the Darwinian controversy—“a Victorian 
siorm in a tea-cup.” This had most unhappy consequences both in 
religious and scientific circles. Evangelicals and Tractarians 
fraternised in obscurantism, while biologists shut their eyes to 
serious limitations in the Darwinian hypothesis. At best an uneasy 
truce followed, which could not serve as a basis for an effective 
alliance. In the remaining chapters, Dr. Raven puts forward his 
constructive suggestions, which deserve thoughtful ‘consideration 
from both scientific and religious angles. 

Dr. Raven is stimulating and often provocative. Many of his 
judgements will be challenged. It would be difficult to better his 
brilliant description of the Darwinian controversy in this country, 
but he probably exaggerates its historic importance. The conflict 
between science and religion had emerged on the Continent long 
before, and it could hardly have been avoided here. Then Dr. Raven 
is apt to underestimate some of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
Thus he describes the men of the Lux Mundi school as “ almost 
wholly untouched by the influence of the sciences,” yet Aubrey 
Moore and J. R. Illingworth in their essays on “ The Christian Doc- 
trine of God” and “The Incarnation and Development ” outline 
in essentials Dr. Raven’s own theology. Again, it is hardly fair to 
the Barthians to charge them with returning to Fundamentalism, 
and Reinhold Niebuhr does not insist on anxiety and uneasiness 
as the essential qualities of the Christian, but as essential qualities 
of human nature from which the Christian is seidom wholly free. 
But Dr. Raven does well to remind young theologians that they will 
suffer intellectually and spiritually if, in their enthusiasm for Karl 
Barth, they neglect John Oman. H. G. Woon. 


The ‘‘ Other Germany ”’ 


What About Germany ? (Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 12s. 6d.) 


COMING at the end of a long line of American correspondents who 
have turned their experiences of Germany during the war into 
books, Mr. Lochner, with longer experience than any of them, may 
well have wondered how he could best strike an original note. In 
the first half of his book he has not been very successful—which is 
hardly surprising. The stories of rivalry between the Nazi chiefs, 
of Reichswehr opposition to Hitler, of Goering’s magnificent 
Karinhall, of Berchtesgaden and the party-rallies at Nuremberg— 
these have been made familiar and although Mr. Lochner does give 
one funny story about the Nazis which scems to be new, he gives 
a number which decidedly are not. From his twenty-one years of 
residence in Germany, fourteen of them as chief of the Associated 
Press in Berlin, we feel more might have been given from Mr. 
Lochner’s store of knowledge of the earlier period with which most 
of his colleagues who have preceded him in print were not well 
acquainted. All the more is this so in view of Mr. Lochner’s 
assertion, with which he begins and ends his book, that there is 
decidedly “another Germany,” and that Hitler’s perversion 

civilisation’ has been foisted on millions of his unwilling fellow- 
countrymen. Coming from a responsible correspondent of such 
long, first-hand experience this is a view which is entitled to respect, 
but there is little evidence produced. Mr. Lochner repeats the 


By Louis P. Lochner. 
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IN NORTH AFRICA — 


OON after the United Nations forces landed, 

French Salvationists opened Clubs to meet 
the needs of British and American soldiers, 
serving many thousands of them in the past six 
months. Salvation Army Officers from Britain 
have now reached North Africa to extend this 
work. 
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ARE MADE ON THE SALVATION ARMY. 
Money is urgently needed to provide equipment 
and prepare workers. 


Your gift will help The Salvation Army to serve 
the Services. 
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charge that the voung German democracy was not sufficiently 
encouraged, and he maintains thar Allied diplomacy—and he singles 
out Frangois Poncet, the French Ambassador, for particularly 
vigorous criticism—persuaded their governments that Hitler was a 
negligible fool. 

This is all superficial; perhaps because Mr. Lochner was first 
and foremost a gatherer of “hot news "—and one or two examples 
of this, notably his reportiag of the dramatic meeting of Dr. 
Niemdller with his congregation, are worth keeping in this more 
permanent form. But there is little analysis or reflection, and the 
long account of Hitler’s mistakes contains little that is new or notable. 
There are, however, two things at least for which Mr. Lochner’s 
book is worth reading, his ample collection, which he succeeded 
in getting out of Germany, of the confidential warnings and guidance- 
notes issued to the German editors by Dr. Goebbels’ Ministry, and 
the narrative of the life of a foreign correspondent in Germany 
during a period of the war when few Americans remained in Berlin. 
The Propaganda Ministry’s notes, as given here, sound genuine, 
and are a remarkable example of the way in which the German 
people’s mind is controlled and moulded. The combination of 
suppressio vert and suggestio falsi which these secret instructions 
display is astonishing in its thoroughness, and had Mr. Lochner 
given this as proof that there must be a large body of Germans who, 
if their minds had not been manipulated for years, would have dis- 
approved of Hitler, he would have been on rather firmer ground than 
in criticising the Versailles Treaty. Of Mr. Lochner’s own experi- 
ences he gives a modest but most interesting account. He endured 
an ever more embarrassing assignment until after the German 
declaration of war on the United States and was interned for a 
considerable time. His picture of Germany and German-occupied 
Europe is therefore one of the most up to date, but some of his 
advice to his fellow-countrymen, for example, not to be content 
with the defensive, has happily been overtaken since his book was 
finished. His main conclusion for the remoter future, that the re- 
education of German youth will not take long as such a considerable 
number have resisted the virus of Nazism, is one of several 
challenging remarks in a book of unequal quality. 

JOHN STAPLETON. 


Revelations of Rumania 

Athene Palace. By R.-G. Waldeck. (Constable. 9s.) 

THIS is a spicy and entertaining book, but it must be taken with 
many grains of salt. There is already something puzzling in the fact 
that neither on the “blurb” nor inside the book itself is there the 
slightest clue to the person of the authoress. “R. G. Waldeck,” we 
understand, is an American journalist, by birth a non-Aryan German, 
married to an Austrian count who became a Hungarian citizen, and 
naturalised as an American after parting from her husband. With 
this background she was perhaps more able than some other persons 
to risk such an adventure as she here describes. Certainly the 
“ Athenée Palais” of Bucarest has in these hectic years been an 
unequalled peint of vantage from which to observe the intrigues of 
a decadent and exotic society. Nowhere is there so great a contrast 
between the ruling caste whose hands are slipping from the controls, 
and the strong and virile peasantry which that caste has sold as 
cannon fodder to a foreign conqueror and thus plunged into almost 
irretrievable ruin. She quotes Marshal Mackensen’s remark in the 
last war, “I came to Bucarest with a troupe of conquering heroes, 
and I leave with a troupe of gigolos and racketeers ”; and what she 
writes would seem to confirm its truth. The “Old Excellencies,” 
the Gestapo count with a face like a cardinal, the “ cratoplutic 
bosses,” the German military “ Big Bug” (the Hohe Tier she calls 
him) and the hardfaced members of his Mission, the “WW Jews ” 
‘wirtschaftlich wertvoll, or “economically valuable Jews”) and the 
Iron Guard bandits who exploited them while murdering and tortur- 
ing the unhappy rank and file—all these are skilfully written up 
amid “ the sour smell of terror” which makes even some of her most 
cynical informants “ discreetly whisper atrocity stories instead of 
shouting amorous indiscretions.” But let no reader who picks up 
this revealing book fail to realise that it is the flashlight of a bullseye 
cleverly aimed at rats behind the arras, not the strong sunlight which 
lights up the Rumanian peasant landscape. If once he gets his 
distinction clear in his mind he will glean much that is worth 
gleaning from the Rumanian stubble. 

There are a number of very shrewd, though often unexpected, 
verdicts upon King Carol—the “ dream prince ” who returned in 1930 
“ looking like a demigod,” but within a few years had alienated almost 
every section of his subjects. Like all members of “this essentially 
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German dynasty,” we are told, Caro] “ went a bit haywire under this 
violent sun.” The story of Madame Lupescu is of course written 
up, but presented with greater conviction and balance than in most 
other books on contemporary Rumania. Those foreigners who were 
still coquetting with the Iron Guard in 1940 will no doubt accuse 
Countess Waldeck of racial prejudice and not accept her grudging 
admission that there were “decent elements ” “even in that pitiable 
caricature of a party. She quotes the Nazi leader Neubacher (who 
had not yet shed all traces of his less shady Austrian past) as asking 
Horia Sima, “ Did your capitan [the famous Codreanu whose bump- 
ing off by Carol made Hitler irreconcilable] die so that the worst 
criminals should get the richest spoils?” She considers that Carol 
was not sincere in his Fascist professions, and went ahead with the 
new party against the advice of the Germans, who were not inter- 
rested in a totalitarian Rumania, but only in the country remaining 
quiet while they drained it of the raw materials which they required, 
Indeed, she goes so far as to argue—and most persuasively—that so 
far as Rumania was concerned the Nazis had not “ blueprints for 
every phase of the establishment of their new order in Europe,” and 
“did not plan so much as muddle through ... , leaving whole 
phases to chance, fumbling and experimenting, making decisions on 
the spur of the moment, retracting decisions and taking other bad 
tracks.” In short, “their political plan was a mere appendix to the 
economic plan.” It is true that this book relates mainly to 1940, 
and the full designs of Germany were not yet apparent to all ; but 
she ought even then to have reckoned that the cannon-fodder motive 
really dominated everything else. Curiously enough, she credits 
Stalin with far greater subtlety and a clearer plan. 

Those who want the whole truth and nothing but the truth must 
go elsewhere, but none the less will read this book with profit, if 


they never relax their guard as they read. 
W. SetTon-Wartson. 


Fiction 

Winter’s Tales. By Karen Blixen. (Putnam. 8s. 6d.) 
Tales from Two Pockets. By Karel Capek. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
In the Years of Our Lord. By Manuel Komroff. (Chapman and Hall. 

8s. 6d.) 
The Robe. By Lloyd C. Douglas. 
HERE are two volumes of short stories by writers of international 
reputation. Both are unusual, and both, for differing reasons, make 
excellent bedside books. In her new volume, Winter’s Tales, Baroness 
Blixen, a Dane who writes in English, offers once more an odd 
collection of fairy tales. Most of them are placed in the last 
century, though one is snatched from mediaeval times, and another, 
not the least brilliant, is a tale Scheherazade might well have 
told. Having misséd the earlier collection, Seven Gothic Tales 
(which appeared under the pen-name of Isak Dinesen), the author's 
spell was at first successfully resisted. One felt impatient with the 
thought of the Gothic of the Romantic Revival making last 
ghostly movements in the present day and age. One could reject 
The Heroine, feel dubious about Alkmene, and, being impatient, 
lay the book aside, condemning the whole on certain minor counts; 
too many influences, too many flaws, too much romantic passion. 
But Baroness Blixen, in spite of these heavy handicaps, refuses to 
be ignored in this way. Critics, even the wisest, do make mistakes, 
and a good thing too, or what writer would ever survive the welter 
of his age? Ponder over The Invincible Slave Owners and The 
Dreaming Child: Baroness Blixen is a poet with many gifts ; she 
has imagination, and her feeling for legend is such that she can 
create legend, and at times endow it with a deep meaning and 
wisdom, so that she extends human experience. She has subtlety 
and wit, her style is delicate, yet vivid and emphatic when the occa- 
sion demands: “There was only a small patch of straw standing 
in the rye-field, when the woman, alarmed by the change in the 
light, turned her head a little to get a look at the sun. The while 
she did not stop her work, but grasped one handful of corn, and cut 
it off, then another, and another. A great stir and a sound like a 
manifold, deep sigh, ran through the crowd. The field was now 
mowed from one end to the other. Only the mower herself did not 
realise the fact, she stretched out her hand anew, and when she 
found nothing to it she seemed puzzled or disappointed. Then 
she let her arms drop, and slowly sank to her knees.” The quota- 
tion. is from Sorrow-Acre, and is a tale within a tale, told with 
passion and restraint. The author, in spite of her obvious debt 
to Andersen, to Scandinavian legend and landscape, has a strong 
and original talent of her own. 

Tales from Two Pockets, by the late Karel Capek, was first pub- 
lished in England just over ten years ago. Translated by Paul 


(Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 
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“ THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 221 


[A Book Token for one guinca will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
June isth. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must 
bear the word *‘ * Crossword,’ the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepte ed from the U.S.A. The solution 
and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 7. They have, so to speak, no business 


to be thus affluent. (4, 4 









1. Gilbert advised them to “ stick close 8. Turks, Sam, in these. 
to your desks and never go to sea.” 13. Dancing water. (4, 6.) 
5s. A loud company. 15. “ Hesperus ” was one. 
9. A notoriously gay fellow. 16. All three did in Browning’s poem. 
10. Euclid’s people. 17. Pantaloon wear. 
11. Is this screwed up to keep the globe 19. Just a small type. 
on its axis? 20. Cut for sauce. 
2. Just look into this! 21. 20’s are used to. 
14. How to overcome the _  pussyfoot . mr - 
menace. (4, 3, 3.) SOLUT ION TO 
18, Measure back in changes. CROSSWORD No. 219 
22.“I know a bank where the wild = 
thyme blows, Where —— and the AR EAN D HOU N D's s 
nodding viglet grows.” (Shakespeare.) 


23. Leap dais to get it. 

24. He nearly gets a hen into a pew. 

25. This is not only the concern of 
omnibus companies. 

26. Food for an artist. 

27. Jesse’s poet. 


DOWN 


“And the ——- lay as if asleep along 
her bended arm.”’, (Rossetti.) 
2 “—— I loved, and next to 
Art.” (Landor.) 

She gets round the Irishman. 

4 People with a taste for fine verse? 

6. But to do it might put the flame out. 


SOLUTION ON JUNE 18th 
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The winner of Crossword No. 219 is Miss C. T. CUMBERBIRCH, Red 
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BARNEYS in the NAVY 





“ Having been a ‘devotee’ of 
your Barneys Punchbowle for 
the past three years, finding 
it all that a pipe-lover could 
desire, would you inform me 
how I could obtain this de- 
lightful Tobacco in a remote 
region of Africa where I will 
be stationed for a consider- 


able etn ?” (Lt.-Com. R.N.) 


“Bar 








They are great pipe-lovers 
in the Navy; if the Navy says 
Barneys is good, it is!’ Under 
conditions of isolation, the 
comfort and companionship 
of the pipe assume friendly 
proportions. Barneys 
(medium), Punchbowle 
(full), Parsons Pleasure 
Pers 2/50. OZ. 


JOHN SINCLAIRS | 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE FUTURE 
by Alfred W. Tillett 


Here, at a time when the world is looking for 
is an appeal on Ethical grounds for a 
reasoned attitude fe the 
a scientific approach 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer and maintains 
that social progress is conditioned by religion 
and ecclesiastical institutions. 
problems, 
naturalism 
and pe rsonality amongst others. 

It is a progressive work on 
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Selver, the volume is now re-issued by the firm who have printed 
so many of the Czech writer’s novels. Readers who missed the book 
on its first appearance, will find these twenty-six stories a very 
pleasant change from the highly stylised convention of the con- 
temporary murder mystery: Capek is more concerned with people, 
plot and counterplot have little importance in his scheme. Grin 
now and again, but for the most part light and gay, the stories 
are of a desirable brevity for bedtime indulgence. Sometimes the 
humour seems a little too arch, but this may arise from the difficulty 
of putting the Slav idiom into English. 

The novels come from America, and both are concerned with the 
early years of the Christian era. Mr. Manuel Komroff, who some 
years ago published a novel called Two Thieves, dealing with the 
same period, in his new book deals with the figure of Jesus. His 
story, told with patience and sincerity, opens with the departure of 
the Magi, and ends with the disciple Matthew dictating his gospel 
to a scribe. In a brief episode he deals with the robe for which 
the Roman soldiers diced; which in a vastly different way forms 
the slender base on which the author of the second volume rears 
his top-heavy structure. Mr. Komroff, in a postscript, tells us how 
he came to write In the Years of Our Lord, and of the facts and 
fictions he has built on: some of the songs and legends have con- 
siderable beauty. But with the gospel stories themselves the author 
wisely does not compete, he provides links, fills in gaps, and paints 
the times and the customs against a vivid background of the East. 

The author of The Robe, a Lutheran clergyman, has several novels 
to his credit. His latest is the kind of thing made popular by 
the cinema, and one day those who enjoy spectacles will have the 
chance of seeing this book turned into a celluloid triumph. Most 
of the characters seem boyishly bold or girlishly coy. There are a 
great many of them, Patrician Romans, members of the Imperial 
family, slaves, soldiers, Jews and Greeks, all helping to swell the 
book to an inordinate length. Marcellus, a young Roman of noble 
birth, having insulted one of the family of Tiberius, is sent to 
command the fort at Minoa. In this way he becomes in charge 
of the soldiers at the foot of the Cross. It is he who thrusts the 
javelin into Jesus’ side, and wins the robe. The excited mob 
demand that he shall put on the garment. He does so, and from 
this moment he is a changed man. Sent on a vague mission by 
the emperor, he and his Greek slave become Christians. He marries 
Diana, granddaughter of Vipsania, who has been persecuted by the 
unwanted attentions of Gaius, and later of young Caligula himself. 
After a whole series of adventures our hero and heroine become 
Christian martyrs. The whole book has an incredible, naive and 
novelettish flavour, with clichés on every page, and it is garnished 
lavishly with unsuitable expressions, such as “ mussing,” “ beautiful 
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_charm as well as of doughty courage. The secret of all great players 
dis “concentration” ; not the voluntary concentration of the will— 
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icicle,” “clean-up,” “snob,” “deodorant,” “rooming,” “a be 
tight,” and the like. Speeches are “ rasped,” “ screamed,” “ snarled,” 
“snapped,” “barked,” or “roared.” But why go on? 

Joun Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


Golf, My Life’s Work. ByJ.H. Taylor. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


No man arrives at the position of being a first-class professional 
at any game without having remarkable qualities, but it is rarely 
that a championship player adds to these the capacity to write well 
about his experiences, but Mr Taylor is one of these rare exceptions, 
Three times winner of the Open Championship, winning it for the 
first time at the age of twenty-three, and twice winner of the French 
championship, he writes with the authority of a master, but he also 
writes with the urbanity and liveliness of a personality of great 





which is as unhelpful in sport as it is in art—but the inspired, in- 
voluntary concentration of the specially gifted. “To try to play golf 
really well is far from being a joke and light-heartedness of endea- 
vour is a sure sign of eventual failure,” says Mr. Taylor, and here 
speaks the truly gifted player. Not only golfers will enjoy this book, 
which they cannot afford to miss, but all who have ever been true 
amateurs of any game will find delight as well as instruction in it 


Nine Ghosts. By R. H. Malden. (Arnold. 6s.) 

Tue publishers of Nine Ghosts consider it a worthy successor t 
Ghost Stories of an Antiquary. The author is Dean of Wells, and 
most of the tales have the same background and atmosphere that we 
find in M. R. James’s work—fenland churches and vicarages, old 
gardens, old country houses. The “explanation” is nearly always 
some pact with the powers of evil; but Dr Malden has not been 
altogether successful in the very difficult task of presenting evil con- 
vincingly, and is likely in consequence to start few shudders among 
his readers. But he has one very agreeable mocking ghost who, 
asked by an enraged sexton what he was sniggering at, replied from 
up among the bells, “It’s not funny enough for two” 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

With Wings for Victory Weeks achieving resounding successes up 
and down the country, it is small wonder, in present circumstances, 
that there is precious little business in Throgmorton Street. Investor 
who feel they have done their bit in the matter of Savings Certificates 
and War Bonds are still content to await events before letting out 
any fresh sail in the general security markets, and are not likely 
to abandon this policy of masterly inactivity until they get a lead 
from the next developments on the war fronts. This seems to me 
to be quite a logical position to take up, and meantime prices ar 
inclined to subside gently. So strong is the technical position of 
markets that I shall be surprised if this erosion of values goes far. 
There must be many unsatisfied buyers about who will pick wp 
stock even at prices only modestly below those ruling: today. 


DUNLOP POSITION 

Stockholders in the Dunlop Rubber Company have no reason 0 
be dissatisfied with the 1942 results. True, net profits have fallen 
from £3,186,269 to £2,433,307, but that is no worse than should 
have been expected in view of losses in Malaya, restrictions on raw 
material supplies and the lower margin of profit obtainable o 
Government work. Thanks to the E.P.T. cushion, the 8 per cent 
ordinary dividend is comfortably maintained, and £100,000 is trans 
ferred to contingencies. In his statement Sir George Beharrell takes 
a confident view of the long-term prospect, and looks for som 
alleviation of the group’s raw materials problem during the current 
year through the release of synthetic rubber from America. At 
34s. the £1 ordinary units offer a yield of just over 4} per cent. om 
the 8 per cent. dividend, and seem to me to be a sound holding. 


SHELL DIVIDEND DECISION 
Only a few hardly optimists were hoping for an increased dividend 


TT", eo 


32 res 





from Shell Transport and Trading, and there will be little disappoint 
ment, therefore, at the announcement of a final dividend of 2} pe | 
cent., free of tax. This brings up the last year’s total to 5 per cent, 

free of tax, as in each of the three preceding years. Profits @ | 
scarcely have shown any substantial recovery from the 1941 leve g 
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and are unlikely to do so in war conditions. On the other hand, 
the post-war prospects are good. Shel] £1 units, at 68s., yield less 
than 3 per cent. gross on the § per cent. tax free dividend, which 
means that recovery chances are already being discounted some way 
ahead. Those who can afford to accept such a low income yield 
should see gradual capital appreciation. 


TAYLOR WOODROW PROSPECTS 

Investors willing to shoulder a risk in return for a reasonable 
yield and a good post-war prospect might consider the 5s. ordinary 
shares of Taylor Woodrow Estates, now quoted around 8s. Accounts 
just issued covering the year to October 31st, 1942, show that earn- 
ings were equivalent to over 36 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
out of which a dividend of 10 per cent. was paid. At the same time, 
an interim of 2} per cent. was declared on account of the current 
financial year ending on October 31st. Although the E.P.T. position 
js not made clear in the accounts, it seems that a dividend of 10 per 
cent. can safely be relied upon. At present a substantial partion 
of the company’s earnings arises from contracting work for the 
Government, After the war the estate side of the business should 
also be prosperous. At 8s. the 5s. ordinaries are yielding just over 
6 per cent. on the ro per cent. dividend. 


—aa 


COMPANY MEETING 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 














FACTORIES AT FULL PRESSURE 





THE sixteenth ordinary general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited, was held on May 27th in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D., the chairman, 
presided. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement circulated 
with the report: 

The intensification of the war during 1942 raised to still higher levels 
the pressure of demand for the products of our factories. They have 
worked to full capacity throughout the year, and give output well beyond 
usual rated capacities. 

Considerable quantities of exports have been safely carried through 
all perils to their destination, We again pay tribute to the courage of the 
merchant sailors and the high degree of protection afforded by the British 
and American forces. 

Our business with Far Eastern markets remains practically at a stand- 
still, but we are giving much study to the problems which will arise after 
the war, both there and in other overseas territories. 


Our main manufacturing subsidiary or associated companies in the 
British Empire—Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia and New 
Zealand, Limited, Canadian Industries, Limited, and African Explosives 
and Industries, Limited, have continued their successful careers. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We have played our part in scientific developments during the war, 
and are ready to adapt our novelties to the many uses that will come.with 
victory and peace. If I were free I could tell you of some remarkable 
chemical discoveries, available to the United Nations, that have been 
made by British scientists—in which, indeed, your company’s personnel 
have played no smal! part—but the products of these inventions have in 
almost all cases been used by the Services, for medical purposes, in 
agriculture, and in other fields, to help defeat our enemies and succour 
our allies. i 

We are convinced that British industry must be prepared to invest much 
more generously than in pre-war days in research and development. For 
years past we have spent considerable sums, but we are at the present 
time considering a marked post-war expansion of the company’s scientific 
staff, its laboratory accommodation, the necessary experimental engineering 
shops. 

We have a substantial interest already in the plastics industry and some 
notable achievements to our credit in the production of new and highly 
complex plastics with a promising future. 

It is now nearly seven years since we decided, as an initial step, to 
commence research on pharmaceutical products with a view to later manu- 
facture. We had in our dyestuffs enterprise the essential basis for entry 
into this highly specialised field, and in our powerful research establish- 
ments in organic chemistry the necessary instrument of progress. 


Our entry into manufacture has therefore been accelerated until we 
have now felt it desirable to co-ordinate our activities by the formation of 
@ separate company, by name Imperial Chemical (Pharmaceuticals), 
Limited. We have had the satisfaction of providing the Government 


» with a number of essential pharmaceutical products. 
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LARGER ToraL INCOME 

The total gross income shown in the consolidated income statement is 
£22,182,000" compared with {19,956,000 for 1941. The net consolidated 
income for the year has risen from £6,243,000 to £6,873,000, an increase 
of £630,000: ‘The estimated total National Defence Contribution and 
Excess Profits Tax, both British and overseas, chargeable on our home 
and overseas companies exceeds £7,200,000. 

The surplus of combined assets over combined liabilities and share 
capital rose from £15,916,000 to £16,622,000 during the year. The general 
reserve remains unchanged at £12,000,000; the war contingency reserve 
has risen by £250,000 to £2,750,000; the war personnel reserve is £100,000; 
and the central obsolescence and depreciation fund has risen by £1,350,000 
to £8,240,000. 


The post-war future is clouded with uncertainty for everyone. Of only 
one thing can we all be sure—that for some years conditions for trade 
and industry will be subject to varying measures of State control. 
Whatever measure of international co-operation may be achieved in the 
future, no instrument of progress and prosperity has yet been found to 
equal private enterprise in originality, celerity, or accomplishment. 
Industry, therefore, has to look to its own organisation in order that by 
discussion and consultation its views may be effectively presented in the 
press of argument out of which future detailed policies will emerge. We 
are already active in this field. 


The report was adopted, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Heag Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE REET, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 

and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of adversity after Service, may 
count on the help of the British Legion. A legacy to 
HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan House, Richmond, Surrey, will 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL Services ; their families too. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 
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March, 1943 
I suffered 15 VEATS from violent headaches and sickness and 


had almost despaired of even getting relief. 


I was advised to try ‘Phyllosan’ and more in despair than in 
hope I decided to give it a trial. 


The results have been so remarkable as to astonish my 


friends and colleagues. 


I am feeling better in all ways. 1 pave bad 
no headache or sickness for almost two months. I have restful nights, eat 
better, and am less subject to fits of nervous irritability. 


Above all, I have been able to continue my war-work, 


much to the astonishment of my colleagues. 


They all tell Me ithe change in my appearance is simply 
astonishing. Several of them who have been feeling the strain of work are 
also now going to give ‘Phyllosan’ a trial. 


This testimonial is unsolicited and bona fide, and with the 


hope that ‘Phyllosan’ will do for others what it has done for me, 1 am 
Yours gratefully, (Signed) 


PHYLLOSAN 


REVITALIZING TABLETS 


Of all chemists: 3/3 and 5/4 (double quantity). Incl. Purchase Tax 


The reed. trade mark ‘Phyllesan’ is the property of Natural Chemicals Lid., London 
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BALKAN SOBRANIE COMFORT 
PURELY PERSONAL. 
s CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS A Dictionary tefinition:— 
DVICE TO MARRIED WOMEN \ “ To cheer revive, ease quiet enjoyment 
For presents to your husband, freedom from annoyance. & subject of 
get King Six Cigars. He'll admire \ atisfaction "' in short 
the knowledge behind the purchase } CREST HOTEL, 
and revel in the pleasure they give FOR THE CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
him. 1s, each. BROWNED OFF (Ashley Courtenay recommended.) 
: JEFRESH YOURSELF in English Country, 
PERSONAL a { When the world is made i R Descriptive List ad. ‘post (ree) 
REATH CONTROL gives VIGOUR, CONFID : . 6 i i of 160 INS 
] Expert’s simple method b by post. Student reports: 1 off of corrugated iron and all is ProrLe’s REFRESHMENT Houst ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Immediate benefit is ex nae from your exercises.” — 


Write: BCM/FSAN/W 


] RIAR PIPE pinto ASTLEY’S, 
4 a London, S.W.1. Briar Pipe S 
y and Hygienically CLEAN and 
— of briar pipes ; each (post 6d.). 
jure health. R@airs a pa - A, 
YANCER SUFFERER (125/36). Poor woman, deserted 
( by husband, living alone, net income 7s. 7d. per week. 
ewellery grate- 
“ANCER RELIEF, 


se iemge 
ialists. 
ENOVATE oe alt 
Foul pipes in- 


Special nourishment needed. Please help. 
fully received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND 1s earned in 
| twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S, R. Durron, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.r 


1 ET THE UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you 


¥ eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- 
quate nourishment. Really delicious ‘oo. Will help save 
shipping. Ask your Baker or write BrerMALINe. Fairley 


Street, Glasgow, S W.1 


NVALID LADY, aged 75, suddenly deprived of income 
owing to war. Urgently needs temporary help. Appeal 
“$"" (Case 220), Distressep GENTLEFOLK’S AID Associa- 
TION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ts. 3d., carbon 
i copy id. 1.000 words.—Miss N. McFarvanr (C), 
Ihe Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


ALE SECRETARY COMPANION for scholarly 
\ widower in comfortable country house in Shropshire. 
Might suit invalided officer or retired schoolmaster. Exempt 


National Service.—Box A 889. 


,TATIONAL DEMAND has made old Gramophone 
A Records valuable to GUY’S HOSPITAL. Thotsands 
lying about serving no useful purpose.—Send to Appeal 
Secretary, S.E.1 
\ ONOMARK 


Confidential London Address. Letters 


redirected $s. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C.1 


XFORD HOLIDAY CENTRE.—The Y.W.C.A. is 
( ) again running a Centre in one of the College Halls, 
Oxford, from August 7th to September 4th. Open to 
men and women—2 guineas per week inclusive, plus regis- 
tration fee of 2s. All correspondence should be addressed 
to the Honmpays Secretary, Y.W.C.A. National Offices, 
Central Building, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 





The Mark of Maintained 
Supremacy. 

The Mark of Maintained 
Service. 





To own »s LOEWE PIPE 3, « 


own a pipe whose leadership im quality 
has never been challenged. Take great 
care of it. Loewe briars are very scarce. 
LOEWE FREE SERVICE. You are invited 
to use the services of Loewe experts who 
will recondition your Loewe briar so that 
it smokes as sweetly as ever. 


LOEWE & Co. Ltd., 58 HAYMARKET,S.W.4 


blanco, when leave has just 
been left behind and extra 
summer-time simply means 
an even earlier reveille, then 
is the moment when smoking 
can change the scenery, 
screen the irritation and 
camouflage the gloom... 
But let your smoking be 
circumspect and less pro- 
miscuous sé that your sanity 
may prevail. In the cigar- 
ettes and pipe tobaccos of 
Sobranie you have the per- 
fect answers to present 
diseontents — and it’s so 
much more satisfactory than 
a letter to your MP. 


4 
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KERFOOTS 

MEDICATED 

PASTILLES 
embodying the 


manufacturing 
of 
eighty years 


experience 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH* ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 























St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.r1. 


R A.F, urgently requires Leica and Contax Cameras. We 

guarantee to pass them on. Top prices given. Other 
Cameras, Enlargers, Cinecams, Projectors, Microscopes, 
Prism Binoculars, Drawing Instruments wanted.— W ALL ACR 
HEATON Lrp., rag} New Bond St. (May. 7511), oS ae See 
St., 166 Victoria St., or ‘ City Sale’’ City B: 


QANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready ‘or .o- 
stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt 
Depts. Maintains hygienic standards n thousands of 
COUNTRY HOMES, Air-Raid Shelters Hostels, Camps, 
Public Shelters. Guaranteed odourless, germ-tree, safe. 
Models for every Omepe. at moderate prices.—Write, en- 
closing td. stamp, for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices wo 
Exsan Co, (Dept. 254/33),51 Claphzm Road, London S.W.9. 


‘PARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested wm 
b writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY 
——— PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 

spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM—the only school under the direct patron- 
age of the leading newspaper proprie.ors. Free advice and 
book, - Titing tor the Press,” trom Prospectus Dept. 
; 7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 


GTOP AN ANIMALS SUFFERING IN TUNISIA! The 
‘ S.P.A.N.A. cz ampaign for alleviating the incredible suf- 
ferings of animals in Tunis, interrupted by the war, calls 
for urgent resumption. Pack animals, the native’s only 
means of transport, are overloaded, underfed, unshod, 
verminous, sore-backed. Neglect, suffe:ing and disease are 
rampant. DO please help by sending a donation to-day tw 
The Duchess of Portland, President, SocieTY FOR THE PRo- 
TECTION OF ANIMALS IN NortH Arrica, (St) Welbeck 
Abbey, Notts. 


= DILYS AJAX SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 

Devonshire Street, W.1 (WELbeck 2548), rh. 
thorough 4nd practical training. Individual tuition. Ip- 
tensive or part-time courses if desired. 


ee TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard's 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8. 
ws Tipping’s English Homes, Bradbury’s O44 
Sheffield Plate, Macquoid’s Dict. of English Furni- 
ture, Jackson’s English Plate, and similar standard reference 
works. Libraries and smaller collections of books on all 
subjects urgently required. -— RAPHAEL KiNG Ltp., 28 
Museum Street, W.C.1. 
wes WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Ou o 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Casha 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN). 19 
Manchester, 4. 


t.opwood Avenue 





EDUCATIONAL 


7 OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuitioa 
for iene. _: Spec. Ent., B. A. B. Sc., B.Sc.Econ.. 


B.Com. LL B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees.— 
Prospectus tn C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept Bg 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 


OrriciAL YEAR Books 
p= BLIC ~~ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Year Book 
Boys). By post 11s. 1d. 
a GIRLS’ (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By post 


Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 
Deane & Sons, Lrp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


eae santas SRAIRENGS COURSE. 
The JOHN LEWIS PARTNERSHIP, a Cha 
experiment in social and industrial reform, proposes _— 
shortly at PETER JONES, a SECRETARIAL. 1 5 RA N- 
ING COURSE. 
Shorthand and Typewriting taught by qualified teachers 


and practical experience in modern business met 
provided. 

Good prospects of subsequent employment with the 
partnership. 


School Leaving Certificate standard essential. Some oldet 
Students also accepted. 

Please fRply for Prospectus to PETER JONES, Sloane 
Square, S 





EXHIBITIONS 
epg RH NGS BY WALTER H,. NESSLER 
Lecer GALLERIES. 13 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
PYA TINGS BY ROBERT COLQUHOUN and 
PAINTINGS BY NOTABLE BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Avex. Rem & Lerevre Lrp., 1a King Street, S.W.1. 
Daily 10-5.30. Seturdays 10-1. 





Entered as second-class mail matter at the 
Portugal St., Kingsway, 


W.C.2, and published by 


Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 
Pp ee es PL 
New Vork, N.Y. Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed 


Tue Srectator, Lro., 


at their offices, No. 99 Gow 
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